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[BARBARA CAME GLIDING OUT TO MEET THEM, LOOKING LIKE A PALE WATER-NYMPH.] 


MILDRED’S INHERITANCE. 


—_—~—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Tae days went by, the sunshine brightened, 
the skies took a deeper, richer blue. Spring: 
with her pale, sweet blossoms, fed over the 
hills, as her sister season came on in queenly 
triumph—the rose-crowned and golden-veiled 
bride of the sun. 

It was a perfect day in June. The light 
breeze that stirred the leaves of the old oaks 
seemed only sent to scatter the fragrance of 
the’ thousand blossoms beneath them; the 
fleecy clouds that floated over the sky were just 
sufficient to temper the burning rays of the 
sun, and afar off, over the lash, green meadows, 
the mowers were tossing the clover into frag- 
a drifts, as if the summer toil were but 
play. 

Life was at its full, Every pulse of nature 
Seemed throbbing harmoniously. The carol of 
birds, the hum of bees, the whispering zephyrs, 
seemed to swell into an anthem of praise, and 
joy, and thanksgiving for the beauty and glad- 
ness of the perfect year. 


Its echo was in one heart, at least, of the 
three who stood ca the rose-wreathed porch of 
Vernon Hall on ‘his fair June morning. Such 
perfect content dwelt on the beautifal face of 
the girl at his sid that Jasper Vernon felt his 
cold eyes drawn ‘toit again and again, in a 
curious, thoughtful gaze. 

He had never seen such an expression be- 
fore. It was like the glow of the sunshine on 
the meadow beyond, where the clover was still 
waving in honeyed bloom. It had not the 
glitter or sparkle of gladness. It was some- 
thing calmer, sweeter than enjoyment; it was 
simple content—the content that looks to no 
future, and recalls no past. 

“I would like to ask you something,’ he 
said, as at length the dark eyes caught his 
searching gaze. 

‘*You may ask it,” she answered, with a 
smile. “But I cannot promise to answer. 
Your questions are sometimes too hard for me, 
Cousin Jasper.” 

“ Are they?’’ he asked. “ Well, this is not 
hard, at any rate. Would you object to telling 
me what you have been thinking about while 





“ What have I been thinking about?” she 
repeated, dreamily. “I don't know how to 
tell you—but about everything. It don’t seem 
like thinking at all; I just feel—feel all the 
brightness aud beauty around me—the rust- 
ling of the breeze, and the songof the birds, 
and the breath of the flowers. When 1 think,” 
and a sudden shadow fell on the beautiful face 
that darkened all its sunshine—“ when I think, 
I feel troubled, pained—I know not why ; when 
I feel the beauty around me, all is joy and 
peace.” 

The cold eyes still remained fixed on her 
face. Jasper Vernon found this new study a 
fascinating one. 

“I don’t know why they called you Milly,” 
hesaid, after a pause. ‘‘ The name doesn't 
suit you at all. I shculd like to rechrisien 

ou.” 

. ‘* 80 would I,” said Barbara, looking up from 
the roses she was plucking. ‘‘I think I wula 
call her Isabel or Marguerite. Milly is too 
babyish altogether.” 

‘© And I would call her—June,”’ said Jasper, 
sinking back rather languidly on one of the 





standing here?” 


garden chairs. His study always lost half its 
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interest when. Barbara drew near. “June,” 
he--repeated, thoughtfully — ‘‘ the: summer 
queen.” 

The nante indeed seemed a fitting>one Rs 
she stocd there beneath the roses, the summer 
sunbeams flickering down.dpon her: itegal form 
and p¢ ‘rfect face. 

She was dressed in white, not the chalky 
white that.Miss Vernon affected, but a rich, 
creamy tint, that. became her well. The dark 
hair was coiled in the usual coronet on her 
graceful head, -and worn without puff, or 
crimp, or curl, waving back from her brow in 
unchained luxuriance. Sbe bad a cluster of 
tea-roses in her belt, another at her throat. 

Barbara, with her pale, flossy crimps and 
exqu’site complexion, looked lifeles sand ealour- 
less beside her—as a water-colour besitledts 
companion-piece in oi). : 

She bad been made to feel her eclipse al- 
ready. One brief month at Vernon Hall had 
made Mildred Vane’s beauty the taligt@fithe 
county, and the baronet’s lovely niecevon her 
—_ and drives the cynosure of all eyes, 


heart beat-with such mingledéjoy and pain. 
It began.z— 

“ Dede Jasper,—I have been very busy, night 
and day, or would have written you~long 
before now. I trust from.what I hear through 
‘the baronet that all still goes well, This 
Cameron business still keeps mein an uncom- 
fortable, perplexed position. I may be a rich 
man, or still a struggling beggar ; I may stand 
at this moment the master ofa huge fortune, 
yet I cannot calla paltry thousand my own. 
It is right hard to jog steadily along “in 
harness with such a bewildering vista opening 
before one; but I manage to do it, although I 
feel very much, sometimes, like kicking the 
traces and taking a run into green fields and 
pasteres old. Lintend doing so for a day or 
two, at any rate, if you can spare me & room, 
or a part of your room. I will be down to- 
morrow at Vernon Hall. I am anxions to see 
my whilom patient, Miss Milly, anxious to 
hearjyour medical opinion of her; anxious to 


me all. I saw our ‘mutual friend,’ 
i Seymour, yesterday, and she 


eated in the pretty pony-phaeton sa | sired io “8 cordially remembered to you and 
wa the baronet’s latest, on esas or Disc tice Trusting to see you soon, I remain, 


fearlessly — bra ond 

Jasper's well-tr. aontepee 

through the summer woods’ hg 
enjoyment, ‘Milly had gained health ong 
strength almost miraculous ‘rapid 

The glowsom her cheeks, the light dn her eyes, 
the dewyearmine on her lips, ~were’ 

once more by the master-hand. 


The pale flower nurselito life im’ y 


shadow . of coe A omer tg 
summer light an oom, and was unfolding | Cousin 
into more radiant beautyevery day. » 

‘Who is for rene pons A scene 
throwing away his cigar, ‘rising. 
from his camp-chair. “I -am off for 
Hollow. Thers ise plant there D must 
before the Bleom falls, and @ storm rons 
scatter it to-day.” 

“It is quite toc-too warm'forme,” sai Bar- 
bara, “and the Hollow—wéll, I trustiyou will 
enjoy your trip there, brother. A ‘ive- miles", 
ride for a bunch of ‘weeds 6n-& summer noon. 
seems a bit of scientific insamity; but every 
one to his own taste, Mine ig*for aseoo] morny 
ing at my embroidery, iced claret Gerncheosy 
and a siesta after noon.” 

‘And yours, Cousin Milly? Is it a duplk 
cate of my ease-loving sister’s, or for a ride 
through these} dim groves, with the music of 
the breeze in our ears?” 

‘“*A ride!” Milly’s darkejeyes kindled 
delightedly. “A ride, by all means ! I will 
run and put on my habit at once.’ 

“ And I will see that Black Eagle is saddled 
at once, I always like to look to her girths 
myself when Milly mounts her,” added the 
doctor as his cousin disappeared. ‘‘She rides 
after a reckless fashion that would make a 
loosened saddle dangerous.” 

“She rides, as she does everything else,” 
said Miss Barbara, through her thin lips— 
‘like a barbarian.” 

Jasper laughed—a low, provoking laugh. 

“ Cleopatra was & barbarian, was she not, 
my dear? and yet she held a world in chains, 
And our—let me call her by her fitting name 
—our June bids fair to do the same. Sir 
Charles has his stubborn old neckin the noose 
already. Arthur Foster has suddenly de- 
veloped an astonishing interest in my labora- 
tory, and Hal Rylands asked me, last night, 
to give him a chance to see my experiments 
with the microphone, While Gerald Fairfax” 
—the doctor drew a letter from his pocket. 
‘* By-the-by, I forgot to show it to you, my 
dear. There’s a letter from Gerald that I 
received this morning that looks as if he, too, 
felt the attraction of some lode-star at Vernon 
Hall, A barbarian, my dear Barbara, as 
history has proved ere now, is sometimes a 
very dangerous antagonist.” 

And with another of his Jow laughs Jasper 
walked off to the stables, while Barbara, white 

with anger, let ber roses fall at her feet to 
glance over the letter he had handed ‘her—a 
letter, whose bold -snperscription made ‘her 


old friend:yours truly, “ @enaup.” 
“To-morrow!” said Miss Vernon, as she 
refolded the letter—‘‘to-morrow! That 
means he will be here this evening. The 
Wattle is to begin, themy.so soon—so ‘scon'!. 
Ah, well, L-havethe keamest weapons, and) 


‘Cousin Jasper!” » rich voice broke 


upon her ‘reverie. 
Seaper 


i “Don't louil;’’ said Barbara, eoldly, 
“ He jis pl scons stable, eecing to your 
mare. He'sa tide herso roughly that 

heamdst be parti about the girths.” ? 

rer t the Gest time, the speaker's voice r: 
out cold.and sharp:te, Milly’s poem te 
‘ awthe swee east wind threat 
‘the he = owers of . a om 

*“* He says so 
peated, and the beautiful face ied with 
sudden pain. “Then, perhaps. it would 
pretties nt to ride her at all.” 

“Ob, I don’t know,” said: ‘Batbare, in- 
differently. “I don’t suppose youtimrt her. 
But ladies..usually tide more quistly. Only 
soy te oma k up h h 

es to pick up her rozes as she 
spoke, but net before she had seen the beauti- 
ful cheek flush with a sudden crimson. 

Standing there in the summer sunlight, 
Milly had felt, with a bewildered pain, the 
first-touch of the stcel—the cold, keen steel, 
sheathed™imtil now, of woman’s hate, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A MORNING RIDE, 


Tar flush still lingered on Milly’s cheek when 
Jasper returned from the stable. The groom 
followed him with the horses—the baronet’s 
Warrior King and Black Eagle—who, despite 
her skilful training, had a fierce gleam in her 
eye that showed she came of wild stock. 

A gallop over the moors bad hitherto: been 
one of the keenest pleasures of Milly’s new 
life. No riding-master could have taught her 
to ride with more fearless’ grace than she had 
displayed from the first time she-had taken 
her seat in the saddle; but it was the reckless- 
ness of ignorance. She knew no danger, and 
feared none. 

To-day thers seemed a hesitancy in her man- 
ner that surprised her ccusin. She stood 
doubtfully on the steps of the portico, toying 
with her whip, as the herses:approached. 
the eagerness and ambition vanished oiee 
her countenance ; yet a more beautiful Amazon 
would have been hard to find, 

The dark-dive cloth riding-habit displayed 
the graceful figure to the best advantage; the 
wide-brimmed cavalier hat, with fits: drooping 
plumes, seemed the pe pe Sarge protection for 
the rich-toned face, that would have been 
‘matfred by veil of gauze or lace. 





There was never any feminine fimsiness 
about’ Milly’s oilet—none of, the fluttering 
carls or ribbens that become wamen#*of le+s: 
queenly- mould. -Perhaps-it'was beoatee sh« 
knew s0 little.of the usual accessories to beauty 


‘that she seemingly disdained them, and pre- 


— the orem simplicity that suited her rc 
wel 

In the forgotten past, whore habits still un- 
consciously clung to her, sheyhad-scorned t» 
wear the cheap and tawdry ornaments affected 
by so many of her-class; the natural refine- 
ment that was her inheritance asserting itsel/ 
here as elsewhere. 

Now, though she might bave ribbons, and 
laces, and jewels to suit the most exacting 
taste, she seemed to have no thought or care 
for them ; and, beyond the cluster of flowers 
or simple breast-pin in at her throat, her toilet was 
usually devoid of all the triflipg ornaments in 
which young girls delight. 

She thrust a crimson rose into her belt 
thismmorning. It was the one bit of colour tc 
relieye.the severe gravity of her dress; and 
Jasper, Whigse cold grey eyes were those of an 
artist, as wéll as a philosopher, thought he 
had never seem & fairer picture than she made 
standi ere-at the d entrance to the 

the new w of doubt and per. 
» that but afew moments 

‘a look: of perfect conten'. 
ready?” he asked, as he 


ts aon they: shaliobell 1" Hf reach 


r prety soare,” 

"was the brief rejoinder 
“You ridgasiwell .as she does—a great d 

you are-with me there. i 

pene oe: Pastned 

token et) me p you into the 

re ‘Charles \kmow you are goin; 


a8 F isthe Whrary, to, tell him,” sh 
answere 

“ Then that: iieallthat i isnscessary. Come, 
let us bewif.’” : 

They canter6d down'the avenuaas he spoke 
but the shadow  sfilisettied-on hiscompanio.’ 
face—the 6f. ee eae was gon: 
mil thinking, Senidtwerns » the vagu: 

yeogave her pair 
Bat the ‘beauty: of ry stene around her, th: 
and* silence of the leafy: grov 
than all th 
- Jd asper strove to win h: 
to cheerfulness again, at last-brought back the 
light to her eye, thesmile to her lip. 

He had been very kind to her, this nev 
cousin—kinder even than she guessed. In « 
hundred ways of which she was unconscious 
he had 1 between her and little embarrass 
ments, trifling mortifications, almost unavoid 
able in her new position, in a world wherei: 
she’ was a) stranger. 

She was a “barbarian,” as Barbara ha 
said; but barbarian only in matters of fashio 
and etiquette, of'whieb agirl reared in povert, 
like hers eould‘have no kuowledge ; but it w« 
a knowledge the was fast acquiring, and Jasp 
was her ialf-playful, haif-earnest teacher. 

“Do I ride roughly?” she asked, as the: 
‘trotted briekly along under the deep shadow : 
the oaks. 

“You. are: not ‘timid—that. is - ali,” bh 
answered. <‘‘Most ladies prefer an easy pac: 
and it is generally ‘the safest. Keep a fir 
rein, amd Black »Zagle will not oo h 
canter. It is the most graceful gait for a your 
lady, though whem you: want a gallop over » 
safe road there is mo-reason for not taking i' 
Here:is a good ‘stretch for a race now. Let" 
see which: will first reach the half-mileoak. 4 
pair of gloves for the stakes.” 

It was along stretch of level road, border: 
.on ¢ither side. with the elover-fields, where t): 
-brown-faced mowers ‘were at work, knee-d« | 
‘im the fragrautoswathes. The air was fill- 


2 eherre-| ath n me???” 


lights 





with the spicy »sweetness, as of newsmad¢ 
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wine, while swarms of bees, driven from their 
honeyed harvest, were humming around them. 

Black Eagle started at the first touch of the 
whip like an arrow from the bow. It was like 
a flightthrough sunlit air. Milly reached the 
goal first andiwaited there under the deep 
shadows of the'old half-mile oak for Warrior 
King and his rider to approach. 

“ You didn’t even’ try to win,’’she said, re- 
proachfully, 

“ Didn’t 1? ‘Well, perhaps because it was 
of no use. I saw at'the first yard that Black 
Eagle-was‘on her mettle to-day, and when she 
is nothing ean pass her. I never strive: for 
what I cannot win.” 

‘*Never strive for that: you cannot win! ’’ re- 
peated Milly'thoughtfally. ‘That sounds very 
wise.” 


“Tt is wise,’ answered'the doctor, with his 


low rt om 

se when he do ‘strive-you always win,” 
she continued, looking up‘into his face, in the 
childlike fashion she had when some new idea 
iuterested her. 

“ T always win—yes,” he answered, slowly. 
“Easy, old girl!” He laidhis‘hand gently on 
Black Eagle, who was still quivering with the 
excitement of the race. “Take it quietly up 





the hill, Cousin’ Milly: We'have along ride 
ee us _yet—a long ride and along summer’s 

2 gue ry 

ye, a long summer day—a day that one of 
those ridets “never ‘forgot. Through golden 
light-and quivering shadows, by woodland 
paths, bordered with summer's gorgeous bloom; 
where the streamlet, trickling from themeadow, 
leaped'in mad gles down the rocky hillside, 
and then babbled on again into'the forest be- 
yond, they rude side by side—he talking as he 
was wont -to-talk when she was‘hbis listener, 
and she alone.’ There was no mockery in his 
tone, no’sarcasm in his words, no cynical scoff 
in his pleasantry. 

He was simple, ‘atid gentle, and tender with 
her, as if she were a little child, to whom all 
life’s ways were as' yet unknown. 

Yet-all the while the grey, cold eyes kept up 
their watch, ‘Not a light or shadow swept over 
the fair face uinoted; not a tremor of joy or 
fear in the low voice was unheard, 

Jasper Vernon was studying this new 
rae as he studied all others—carefully and 
well, 

They reached the goal of their journey at 
last. It was about a mile back from the sea— 
a dark, swamp-like hollow, where the huge, 
spreading trees, some of them wrapped from 
root to crown'in clinging vines, made a twilight 
of the summer noon. 

The moist, rich earth was covered with long, 
rank grass, and in the deepest shadow of the 4 
grove was a wide, shallow pond, its slumber. 
ing water covered with water-lilies, 

Jasper assisted Milly 40 dismount, and led 
her to aseat-on.a fallen trea; while he produced 
a dainty lunch from his saddle bags. 

He left her for awhile, seated in the noontide 
silence, to seek his flowers, but soon returned, 
his hands ‘full’ of ‘deep purp'e blooms, that 
filled the air with their heavy sweetness. 

“How beautiful!” said! Milly, holding ont 
her hands ‘for some of the royal blossoms. 
‘‘ Let me goand gather some, too!” 

“No, no! ‘Not. thes@,** he said, lifting his 
treasures beyond her reach. ‘All the water- 
lilies you want, fair lady, bat none of these.” 

“ You are notgoing to crush them in there?” 
she said, in dismay, as’ be opened his heayy 
raddle-bags and began ¢hrosting in the beauti- 
ful flowers carelessly: “They will be dead 
before we reach'home. et me carry them 
es? you, Consin dasper. ‘Don't handle them so 
rudely,’ : ; 

“Hands off” rw said, shaking his head, 
with a smile. “You must vot trust to these 
flowers’ beauty, Cousin 
breath is poisoned ! ”’ 

“Poisoned!” she repeated; recoiling. ‘ Yet 
you touch them,” 

“Thave learned how .to' disarm nature of, 


‘Milly. ‘Their very 





er stings,” he answered; ‘but, for all that 


you see I dispose of my ‘dwale:as quickly as 
possible.” 

a he elosed his saddle-bags and threw them 
aside. 

‘* Dwale! Isthat what you callthe flowers? ” 
asked Milly,.as he flung himeelé down wearily 
on the grass at her side, and poured out a little 
of) the claret .into.a tiny silver cup/he had 
brought with him. 

Jasper ‘Vernon ‘was temperate almost: to 
abstemiousness both in food and drink; his 
cool, clear brain was neverdulled fora moment 
by the slightest self-indulgence. 

“ Dwale!”’ he: repeated. ‘‘So some plain 
people call it. But there is a prettier one— 
belladonna—beautifal lady. And there is an 
old story connected: witb the name, that I will 
tell you as~we sit here in the shadow. It,is 
too warmetoventure home just yet.” 

“An oldostory !” she: exclaimed, with in- 
terest. ‘“ Didityhappen, really)” 

“‘Ldon’t vouch for that/;he: answered, with 
a smile, as:he leaned forwand to piek one of the 
water-liliesthat.grew witbin: his reach. ‘‘I 
tell: itvonlyias ’twas told tome. The! most 
veracious chronicler can do no: more.”’ 

And, idly toying with the snowy blossom: in 
his hand, Jasper Vernon begea his story of tae 
belladonna, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BELLADONNA. 

‘‘ Once upon a time, many years ago, there 
lived—as there has lived in all the years and 
ages the world has known—a, beautiful lady. 
A lady so beantiful that her:vision| haunted all 
those who ever gazed upon her face, making all 
other beauty seem dull and worthless by com- 
paricon. 

‘She lived in astately castle, not far from 
the sea, with wide-spreading marshes stretch- 
ing far around it—marsbes so dark and 
treacherous that it was said that more than 
one brave cavalier, in striving to court the 
beautiful lady, had lost his foothold and. sunk 
for ever into their. deceitful depths. 

‘Prom the highest tower of the castle there 
fluttered, day and night, through sunshine and 
storm, the lady’s- pennant, snow white with 
border of gold. And half:the ga!lant kuights 
of the country had already striven for the 
privilege of potting their standard beside the 
spotless maiden banner that floated from the 
lady’s wall—striven in-vain. .As yet no word 
of love, no ardent vow, had reached ber heart ; 
it seemed wrapped in a slumber that naught 
could break.’’ 

The speaker paused and glanced at his lis- 
tener. ‘Her eyes were fixed dreamily; she 
was looking: away from him--away over: the 
white lilies nodding softly in the summer 
breeze. 

The narrator continued ,— 

* Atle ‘theré came a wooer no braver, 
no bolder the rest, but a great deal wiser, 
He had been oe one 80 stravgely 
learned for that age that men calied him 
The Wizard King, and whispered that bis 
knowledge was gained in-ways-anlawful and 


accurst. ‘He: could foretell the, rain or. the | 
drought, could tell: whether the harvest would , 


be seanty or abundant ; he knew of! the seerets 
of death and life that lay hidden.in neture’s 
bosom ; couldstrew'the herbs. that beal and 
the herbs that destroy. Hvem the mysteries of 
the skies had) been unveiled to his daring gaze, 
and. hecould read the fate of men) and nations 
by the movements of the stars. ; 

‘© Tt was to this wise teacher that \Sir Evelyn 
had-resource ‘when he undertook to gain the 
favour of the beautiful lady of) the Castle 
Marsh. 

“ «Give me spell -or charm 4owin her heart,’ 
he asked, * will purchase iti from you at 
en times its weight in gold.’ 

“s"Phere are spells that gold cannot buy,’ 
the Wizard answered, with a strange smile ; 
‘but wait until midnight, and then together 


owe will consult the stars, andljearn from them 


whether that for which you seek so earnestly 
will be for -weal or woe.’ . 




















‘At midnight they repaired tothe Wizard's 
tower. It was built high upon a momntain, 
and from its summit theeye could range over 
earth and sky as far as human sight could 
reach. 

‘Here the old-seer often spent night after 
night contemplating the mysteries revealed to 
his searching gaze, and striving to penetrate 
deeper into the darkness of the unknown. 

“ He led Sir Evelyn to the topmost battle- 
ment. Far, far beyond, the merest shado-v 
against the starlit sky, arcse the dark walls 
of the beautiful lady's castle, its snowy pen- 
nant fluttering proudly from the tower, that 
had been unconquered either by love or war 
Above it glittered a single dazzling star, that 
seemed set apart from all the rest to keep 
vigil over. this vestal bower, and protect it from 


arm. 

‘¢ ¢Tt is hen star,’ said the Wizard. ‘It pre- 
sided at her birth ; it has watched over her 
fortune. It will shine until eclipsed by death 
or disaster, or the counteracting power of an 
opposing planet, with which it may noi 
combine.’ 

‘“ «And that opposing planet ?’ 

‘Ts yours,’ said the Wizard, pointing to a 
blood-red star that glittered in the western 
heavens, ‘Seek not, my son, to combine 
influence so contradictory. There are hearts 
that love may bind but not unite. Tho stars 
declare it—you are not destined to make her 
happy.’ ‘ 

‘““* Happy or wretched, I care not,’ said.tho 
wooer, fiercely. ‘I will win ber, be it for weal 
or woe! Give mecharm or spell to win her 
heart, and I defy star or planet to take it from 
me,’ 

‘“*Be warned ix time,’ said the Wizard, 
gravely. ‘ To man loveis but aspan ~to woman 
itis the circle; to man it is but the thread 
that guides—to woman the chain that. binds 
for ever ; to man it is only satisfaction and dis- 
appointment—to woman it must be happiness 
or despair. "Tis the truest love that is the 
most generous. Pluck not the flower that 
will wither in your grasp; your love will 
blight, not bless.’ 

‘** Blessing or blighting, I will wiu her 
still,’ said Sir Evelyn, waxing wroth. ‘‘ The 
spell, old man! You have tried/melong enongh. 
The spell, or I will throttle ye!’ 

“ Tne eye of the Wizard flushed flame; his 
hand trembled over his, magic sword. But ho 
was not a man of violence. He had weapous 
at his command more, potent than sword or 
dagger, but he scorned to use them. 

‘«*Be it as you will,’ he said calmly; and he 
took asmall package from his breast. ‘ Scatter 
these seeds at midnight in the niarsh. that 


| surrounds your lady’s castle, and, while wait- 


ing, the harvest, speak of love.’ 

“ He snatched the package, from ,tha 
Wizard’s band, flung a purse‘heavy with, gold 
at his feet, and hurried away. 

“ The next midnight he scattered the seeds 
far and wide over the marsh. They fook root, 
As the pale green leaves shot above the dark, 
rich earth he sought her side, unrepelled, 
They grew higher, and she smiled at his com- 
ing! the branching bushes waved in the 
summer wind. and be whispered of ber beauty 
unreproved ; the pale buds formed, and her 
cheeks grew bright with tender blushes; the 
fiowers opened, filling the air with heavy 
sweetness, and he knelt, an accepted lover, at 
her feet. 

“Then ‘the blooms dropped, and the dark, 
shining berries ripened, and the bashes bent 
with their weight of luscious fruit; avd Sir 
Evelyn’s standard fluttered beside. the snow- 
white pennant on the castle tower, and the 
beautiful lady was a bride. , 

“And the wedding feast was spread in the 
great ball of the castle,and the guests: were 
bidden from far and near. Tbere wag no lack 
of wineorgood cheer, but the fair bride, look- 
ing over the marshes, and seeiug “the, purple 
fruit, bade her servants go fill.the silver dishes 
with the shining clasters and place them on 
the: festal board. 

«Neither the orchards nor the vineyands 
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have given aught for my bridal. This is surely 
Love's own fruit.’ 

“* Tedy beware!’ said the old, grey-headed 
warden of the castle-gate. ‘I have seen the 
bezs thts hummed about the purple blooms of 
this strange plant, and they fell in swarms by 
the wayside; I have seen the birds that pecked 
at the ripened fruit drop dead, era they could 
flatter away. It is ® denllly thing—touch it 
not!’ 

‘Bat the beautiful lady laughed scornfally, 
and ehe sent out the servants, despite the old 
man's warning, and the silver dishes were 
heap?d high with the sbining fruit, whose 
fragrance filled the banqueting-hall. 

“ Aud bride and groom, lord and lady, guest 
ead servant, all ate of it; and ere mornin 
the castle was a tomb, and those who entere 
from without fled away in affright, for rows 
of corps sat at the banqueting-table, staring 
at cach other in hideous horror, and only the 
old warden, staggering away over the marshes, 
was left to teli the tale of that feast of death. 
And the castle was left to ruin, and the 
poisoned plant grew ranker and wilder about 
it, for none dared touch it, blossom or fruit. 

“Until years and years after, a terrible 
pestilencs swept over the iand, and nothing 
could ba done to arrest its course, Men, 
women aud children, fell like grass under the 
movwer's scythe. Racked with pain, and burn- 
ing with fever, they died by the waysides, by 
the fountains, in the forests and in the cities, 
on the mountains and in the vales. 

‘‘No medical skill seemed to avail against 
this awful scourge, until some wise and holy 
man, who had travelled in far-off lands, came 
among the stricken people and taught them to 
pluck the leaves and blossoms of the poisoned 
plant, aud draw from them a wondrous elixir, 
potent to stay the fever in its ruthless sweep 
over the seemingly doomed land. 

‘* And men learned henceforth to look with 
gratitude, as well as fear, on the beautiful 
plant that could heal as well as harm. And 
wise men studied its strange properties, and 
—a men gathered it with care; and now 
the ‘Beautiful Lady’s,’ plant, as it is still 
called, is one of the most valued of all the 
healing herbs that grow. 

“ For it giveslifeas well as death! It holds 
blessing as wellas bane! It is like love itself 
—mighty to save and mighty to destroy!” 

‘‘ Mighty to save and mighty to destroy!" 
rhe repeated, dreamily, as the narrator ceased, 
«TT don't think I should like such wizard work, 
Cousin Jasper, would you?" 

‘That would depend on my teed for it,” he 
answered, quietly. ‘ Sometimes it is the only 
way to work and win."’ 

A troubled expression crossed_her face. She 

looked up at him in perplexity. There wasa 
smile upon hislips, but his eyes were, as usual, 
cold at grave. 
_ “ There are those who call me a wizard,” he 
said, with a low laugh. ‘‘ Some day, perhaps, 
| will try my power, and eee what it is worth. 
But meanwhile I am only prosaic Jasper 
Vernon who finds his story is over; and it is 
tims to break the preseat spell that binds him 
and go home.” 


OHAPTER Xx. 


A REVELATION. 

Trey rode home together, she with the great 
bunches of water-lilies he had gatbered for 
her fastened to her saddle, he with his burden 
of poisoned bloom. 

He had not spoken to her of their coming 
guest; indeed, he had not thought of him, 
since he had given his sister the Parthian shaft 
before his departure, 

The day had been like a dream, and it wasa 
strange thing, indeed, for Jasper Vernon to 
dream, He dwelt on heights too cold and clear 
for sach mists and vapours to reach. 

Bat there seemed a golden haze around him 
to-day, through which he saw all things dimly. 
He and his dark-eyed cousin seemed wander- 
ing apart from all the world, in a new paradise, 
where wisdom and philosophy had no place. 





It was not until they cantered up the wid® 
avenue that led to the old Hall, and he caugh 
a glimpse of Miss Barbara's silken draperies 
on the piazza, that Jasper Vernon relapsed 
thoroughly into his cold, keen self again. 

“T forgot to tell you,” hesaid, “I hada 
letter from an old acquaintance of yours this 
morning. Doctor Gerald Fairfax will be here 
to-night.” 

_ He was unprepared for the sudden light that 
illamined her face, the sudden flush that swept 
over cheek and brow. 

“Gerald Fairfax will be here to-night?” 
she repeated, her voice trembling with eager- 
ness. 

«You seem pleased to hear it,” he said drily. 
“T would have told you sooner, if I had known 
the subject was one of such interest.” 

‘* He saved my life, you know,” she went on, 
striviog to steady her voice, that would tremble 
with the joy, gladness, that swelled her heart. 
“ He was so trues, so kind a friend to me, that 
I feel gratefal to him—more grateful than I can 
tell, And he is coming to-night, you say? 
Will he stay long? Does he stay long when he 
comes to Vernon Hall ?” 

“ That depends,” said Jasper, his tone grow- 
ing colder and drier. ‘ Sometimes he remains 
a day, sometimes a week. He is always quite 
at home here, and feels at liberty to let his visit 
be regulated by his inclination.” 

They had reached the verandah,” and he 
sprang from his horze and lifted her from the 
saddle. 

Barbara came gliding out to meet them, 
looking like some pale water-nympb, in her 
sea-green silk with draperies of foamy lace. 

She wore a quaint set of malachite that had 
belonged to her mother, and a garland of myrtle 
in her flossy hair. 

Her cheek had a faint tinge that seemed to 
warm its delicate, waxen pallor, as the touch 
of asunbeam warms the rose, 

Her brother looked at her and smiled, his 
own cynical smile. 

Jasper Vernon was quite himself again ; the 
dream-mist had cleared away. He could 
stand aside, and with his cold grey eyes watch 
the game of life, too wise himself to cast a die. 
So, at least, he thought, as he passed up the 
broad oaken stairway and turned to his own 
especial apartments in the west tower, as it 
was now called, though its height scarcely de- 
served so pretentious a name. 

It had been a portion of the old building 
that had formerly stood on the present site of 
Vernon Hall, and was a quaint-looking, peaked 
roofed structure of brick, said to have been 
erected in the time of Queen Anne by an old 
sailor, an ancestor of the family, to whom 
tradition gave a somewhat ruder name. 

Whatever old Admiral Vernon's deeds, he 
had certainly left behind him an ill reputation 
that still clang to all that remai of his 
earthly abiding-place, and had made the west 
tower of Vernon Hall a spot te be avoided, 
after nightfall, as the scene of supposed dia. 
bolical demonstrations that formed the chief 
legendary lore of ‘the neighbourhood. 

Unearthly shrieks had been heard to issue 
from its vajulted cellars, strange signal.fires 
to gleam from its peaked roof. White-robed 
forms with floating hair had been descried 
wringing ghostly hands atits narrow windows ; 
while a stalwart, black-browed phantom, 
whom more than one creditable witness testi- 
fied to having met, armed with spade and dark 
lantern, on the stormiest of winter nights, was 
supposed to be the redoubted Vernon himself, 
searching for his buried and ill-gotten gold. 

Such popular faith had been accorded to 
these tales that even during the lifetime of Sir 
Charles Vernon's father, the apartments in the 
weet tower had fallen into total disuse as livin 
rooms, and had been devoted to storage an 
lumber ; and but for the sturdy strength of the 
walls, and a certain quaint picturesqueness 
that had pleased the old gentleman's fancy, the 
west tower would long since have been razed 
to the ground and its guilty traditions silenced 
for ever. 

So it had stood, deserted and almost useless, 





until some six years ago, when to the mingled 
surprise and dismay of -all the ‘gossips of the 
neighbouthood the dusty windows of the weet 
tower were thrown open, carpenters and 
masons employed to repair chimneys and 
walls, and Jasper Vernon took possession of its 
three odd- shaped, old-fashioned rooms — 
chamber, library, and laboratory —fitting them 
up according to his own notions. 

It was to these rooms the doctor now re- 
paired. The Jibrary, or study, as he more 
modestly call it, was a little, octagonal room 
on the lowest floor; above it, reached by a 
flight of steep, crooked steps, was his bed-room, 
and still higher up—its ceiling, infact, open- 
ing in a huge skylight—that made it seem an 
almost roofless tenement—was the laboratory 
and observatory combined, in which the 
doctor indulged those scientific experiments 
that were at once his labour; and his delight. 
But he did not hurry to this sky-sanctum this 
evening, as was his wont. Perhaps his long 
ride had made him weary—perhaps the 
“ Golden Elixir” that was just now in process 
of distillation above, did not require his im- 
mediate attention, or perhaps some broken 
dream-web still clang to his mind, that he 
needed time to brush away. 

He flung himself down on the huge leathern 
arm-chair, that always stood in the same place 
by the claw-footed table, drew towards him the 
little, bronze tobacco keg that, with a t 
meerschaum, was a ms3meuto of his student- 
days at Heidelberg, and began to smoke, as 
Jasper Vernon only smoked when some pro- 
blem had perplexed him to the point of weari- 
ness, and the clear, active brain felt the need 
of soothing and rest. 

For full an hour he sat there puffing slowly 
at the richly-coloured meerschaum, on whose 
bowl a vine-wreathed Silenus was grinning in 
jocund philosophy at human wisdom and woe. 

The little library was ina very fog of smoke, 
when he at last "ang aside pipe and tobacco-keg, 
and stepping to the window flang it wide open. 

A light carriage was whirling up the avenue 
in a cloud of summer dust. But through dast 
and smoke, Jasper Vernon could descry the 
occupant’s graceful, well-knit figure, and 
brown, handsome face. He smiled his own 
cynical smile. 

“Two months ago that would have been 
about as welcome a sight as could have greeted 
my eyes. Now—now—Bah! I am a fool! 
What was it I said to her this morning? I 
was too wise to struggle for what I could not 
hope to win. Too wise: let me remember that 
—too wise—too wise! And yet, Gera'd Fair- 
fax, beware! Th® wizad is watching his 
chances—with a wizard’s eye!" 

(To be continued.) 








Tue circus-rider who was elected to the 
Italian Parliament is, we believe, the only 
politician who can successfully ride two horses 
at once. 

Inrrations.—So clever are the imitations in 
jewellery that it requires an expert to detect 
them. You look through the cases of a first- 
class jeweller, and you see fine specimens of 
Egyptian bangles, in solid silver and gold, that 
cost two or three pounds respectively, and you 

o to a third-rate shop and you find a similiar 

esign in washed silver and rolled gold for a 
few shillings. Unless you take them in your 
hand, and feel how light they are, you would 
never suspect their genuineness, There are 
those telescope lead-pencils—they run from 
four to twenty 8, and even more when 
jewelled. You can get one so near like that that 
no one can tell the difference. Even furs are 
imitated. Youcould not tell half the time, last 
wiuter, who wore sealskin and who wore imita- 
tion. The reason for all this is that woman 
wants to dress as well as her neighbour, and, 
if she cannot get the exact materials of her 
neighbour’s dress, she will have something so 
near it that the neighbour will stand aghast 
when she meets her. Everything seems to be 
susceptible of imitation. 
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ONLY A SMILE. 


Onty a smile on an infant face, 
The soul’s first aunshine gleaming through; 
How it speaks of the foture with touching 


grace, 
And lightens up eyes of black or blue. 


The mother discerns it with throbs of hope, 
And meeting its raptare with soft caress, 
Frames for her child a horoscope 
Of wonderful triumphs you scarce would 
guess. 


Only a smile on a school-girl’s face, 
Whom you chance to meet on her frolic- 
some way ; 
But the pretty picture will take its place 
In your inmost heart for many a day. 


Only a smile from the one you love, 
Given at last to welcome you; 

And you think the sky has opened above, 
And all the world is born anew. 


What now are the troubles that vex your lot, 
Your daily cares and moments of pain? 
The ills of @ lifetime are half forgot, 
And the hours seem burdened with glory 
and gain. 


‘The smile of approval some act bas won, 
Which you little thought of, is wreathed 
with peace ; 
And till our journey on earth is done 
Its benediction will never cease. 


Only a smile—how slight it is— 
And yet, as we travel our toilsome road, 
It comes like a balm to weariness, 
And lifts from the heart its heaviest load. 
J. B. 








STRAYED AWAY; 
A Srory or a Love. 
Diggins 
CHAPTER XL. 

THE RESULT OF THE MISSION. 


Tue production of that simple slip of paper 
caused considerable interest. Ths elder Mr. 
Falkland peered at it curiously over his spec- 
tacles. Percy, conscience stricken, gazed at it 
in gloomy anger. 

‘* What does the lady mean?” the builder 
inquired. “ Whatis that, Percy ?’’ 

The young man rose and pushed his chair 
away impatiently. He was not a good hand 
at playing the hypocrite, and he was too 
proud in his way to seek safety in falsehood 
or subterfuge. And he was tired of the 
er anxiety the secret had entailed upon 

im. 

“You had better ask her,” he said, bitterly. 
‘I am totally at a loss to know why this 
—_ has taken such an interest in my wel- 
are.” 

“ I wish to do you justice,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
quietly. ‘I do notthink you can be so bad as 
you seem. Had you ever thoroughly known 
the true and noble nature of your wife you 
could never have acted as you have acted,” 

The elder Falkland looked from one to the 
otber in s less surprise. He heard Mrs. 
Wilson talk to Percy of his wife, and Percy 
did not deny it. 

“If you are acting on behalf of or in con- 
cert with the whose name is on that 
certificate,’ he said, between his teeth, ‘‘let 
me tell you that neither you nor she will gain 
anything by it. I suppose the truth must have 
come out sooner or later, and so, father, you 
may as well know it now.” 

The old man had grown stern by this time. 
He began to see the truth, and itenraged him. 
He thought how it would lower him in the 
estimation of the Millards—how he would lose 
caste at Penge. 

‘*T should not have interfered,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, “had not I heard that you meditated 
& second wrong. The poor girl kept your secret 





far too well, Mr. Falkland. She would have 
kept it even to the grave, and permitte. you to 
marry again, had not we stepped in.” 

“And I thank you,” said Percy, with sar- 
castic grace. ‘*She, of course, kept her secret 
well, except from such dear friends as yourself 
and your son.” 

“Evenfromus. Frances lived in my house, 
and I, who watched her closely, and could read 
her nature, believed her to be as true and 
pureassheis. I feltsureshe was a wife. I have 
never lost sight of her, and her secret, though 
she kept it well, revealed itself to me by 
degrees. When I once knew her own name 
and her former history, it was easy to find out 
the rest.” 

Percy smiled with an incredulous sneer. 
He had no doubt that Fanny had betrayed him, 
and he hated her for it. 

‘Will you, madam,” said Falkland the 
elder, ‘‘ explain all this to me?” 

The lady inclined her hed slowly. 

‘* Pray take a seat. I have been so startled, 
that you must pardon me for forgetting to ask 
you before.” 

The old man had courage. He kept his 
self-command, and treated his visitor with a 
courtesy that did him credit ander the circum- 
stances. 

“ Thanks,” she said, seating herself, and 
reading with regret, in the hard lines on the 
builder's face, that Percy would have little to 
hope from him. ‘ The explavation is simple. 
Your son is married, without your consent, I 
believe.” 

‘* Without either my consent cr knowledge, 
madam.” 

“IT feared so. Still itis the truth. He had 
bound his wife not to reveal the truth till be 
gave her leave; and she, like the good and 
faitbful girl she was, kept her word, even 
when he cast her off in his groundless jealousy 
—put her ,aside for ever, and became engaged 
to another lady.” 

“Ts this true, Percy?” 

“Yes, every word,’ was the sullen reply. 

¢* Hear the lady out, and then hear me.” 

The old man’s face seemed to grow harder 
and more inflexible each moment. 

Perey did not like the expression. It 
troubled him. 

‘¢ Your son discarded Frances,’’ Mrs. Wilson 
went on, ‘suspected her unjustly, and acted 
on the suspicion. I know thet she is quite 
innocent—that her faith has never swerved 
for an instant—that the only feeling existing 
between her and my son was the purest friend- 
ship. They were together in my house for 
many months, and it was but natural they 
should like each other.” . 

** As they did,” said Percy, “ too well.” 

Mrs. Wilson went on asif she had not heard 
the interjection, 

* Your wife, Mrs. Percy Falkland, is in no 
way responsible for this revelation. When we 
knew her name, and were impressed with the 
belief that she was married, the proof was 
easy. It was supplied, on simple inquiry at 
the office of the Registrar-General. Frances 
urged me not to use it. She would rather 
have suffered and died than broken her pro- 
mise. ButI thought of the other poor girl 
whom you would have sacrificed, and so I 
came here.” 

The elder Mr. Falkland advanced, and 
picked up the certificate which Mrs, Wilson 
had placed on the table. Percy watched him 
while he read it. 

“Mark me,” the builder said at last, and 
he turned upon Percy with a suppressed fury 
that Mrs. Wilson shuddered to see in oneso old; 
“while that wretched girl is your wife this 
house is no longer yours. If youcan get rid 
of her,do. If you havea pretext for a sepa- 
ration or divorce, act. upon it, and I will for- 
_ you; butif I find that you are linked for 

ife to her and her miserable family I will 
disown you. You shall not have a shilling of 
my money, nor a word to help you.” 

“ Madam,” said Percy, turning to the doc- 
tor’s widow, “I think you are satisfied with 
the result of your mission. Will you repeat 
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it faithfully to the woman for whom I sacri- 
ficed myself, and who repaid me for the sacri- 
fice by loving your son?”’ 

“Mr. Falkland,” she said, going up to the 
builder, and placing her hand upon his arm, 
‘you are an old man, and your hair is grey. 
Your stay on earth must, like mine, be short; 
and surely you will not let one of your last 
acts be so un-Christian. It were better to give 
your son an example. Forgive him, and teach 
him to forgive his wife.” 

“ Married to a common workman’s child!” 
said Falkland,- bitterly. ‘I would rather see 
him dead!” 

“Hush! How can you say this sinin the 
sight of Heaven?” 

The builder turned away from her. 

* You have heard me,” he said to Percy. 
‘‘There is the door. When that girl is no 
longer your wife you can return and be wel- 
come. You have disappointed me bitterly ; 
acted a crafty falsehood ; shamed me in the 
sight of my friends. I see your meaning 
clearly. You thought of keeping your secret 
till my death, and then sharing the fortune of 
two generations with the child of one of my 
carpenters. I feel just now as if I never can 
forgive you for it.” 

* You shall not be troubled with her Jong,” 
said Percy firmly; ‘‘she will have no mercy 
from me.”’ 

**You are speaking of your wife, Mr. Falk- 
land,”’ said the gentle voice of the doctor's 
widow. 

“Pardon me, I am speaking of the woman 
to whom I returned with a heart full of love, 
and whom, on the very hour of my return, I 
heard, in the arms of a man, taking passionate 
kisses from him, giving passionate kisses back. 
If my love were ten times stronger than it 
was I would tear it from my soul. Now that 
the worst is known, let the worstcome. Time 
was, when, had’ I had to choose between her 
and my father’s fortune, I would have chosen 
her. Now I give her up to whatever her fate 
may be.” 

“Why not see her?” urged Mrs. Wilson. 
*‘ Hear the trath from her own lips.’ 

‘*T beard it on them, in the shape of your 
son’s kisses,” wasthe bitter reply. “Permit 
me to thank you, madam, for your interces- 
sion, and to say that, come what may, I shall 
always remember you with the gratitude you 
deserve.” 

“Some day,” said Mrs. Wilson, quite un- 
moved, “ you will look upon me as a friend— 
thank me for having pointed out the truth, 
and saved you from the commission of a 
crime.” 

Then she left the house and returned to 
Paxton-street; sorry that her mission had been 
attended with such bad results, but satisfied 
that she had done her duty. 

The two Falklands faced each other when 
their guest was gone. Both were headstrong 
men. Percy, perhaps, the more fiery tempered 
of the pair. 

** You pointed to the door just now,” he said 
‘‘and whether I get free from this miserable 

irl or not, you shall have no opportunity of 
oingso again. What money do you owe me— 
for work done, I mean? ”’ 

The old man, hard as ever, unflinching and 
resolute, like his son, opened a book, and ran 
his finger down some items. 

“On the Harse C4sel contract,” he said 
“there is due to you so far, five hundred and 
forty-three pounds,” 

“Let me have the amount. I had quite 
enough misery to bear—a faithless wife, with 
whom, in my miserable infatuation, I burdened 
myself—you need not have turned against me 


00. 

‘‘Get rid of her,” was the stern and cruel 
answer. ‘I will find whatever money may 
be required. You have disappcinted me 
bitterly. What can we say to the Millards?”’ 

“I will write and tell Adelaide the truth,” 
said Percy: “ and if the law sets me free, she 
shall be my wife yet.” 

“‘ And you are better out of the way till you 
are free,” said Falkland, pushing a cheque 
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towards him. 
now.” 

“* But you pointed to the door, and I give no 
man the chance of insulting me twice—in the 
presence of his mother, too.” 

‘IT am sorry I did that, Percy.” 

“So am I; for it parts us.” 

“ You will go back to Germany. It is. the 
best thing you can do.” 

“ You car’ get somebody else to do it for 
me.” 

‘¢ Where are you going?” 

“ Anywhere,” said the young man, despe- 
rately. “Ont into the world, to hide—to 
death. I wish I had never seen the light— 
never been born! To think that I should have 
been ruined, degraded, blighted by my mad 
— for a pretty face—and then for her to 

false.”’ 


“TI did not mean all I said just 


He coupled poor Fanny’s name with an exe- 
cration that startled and almost terrified his 
father. Percy’s temper was fearful when it was 
roused. His mind was not well-disciplined, 
and he had very little religious feeling. Atthe 
present moment he hated Fanny with all his 
might. She had caused him to be degraded 
before Mrs. Wilson. She had been false to 
him he thought, and she had come between 
him and Adelaide. He could notforgive her. 

“Never!” he said to himself, bitterly, 
“never ! never!” 

‘** Percy,” said the elder Falkland, perceiving 
that he had gone too far, for the young man’s 
fiery spirit was up, and Falkland feared the 
consequences, “ sit down and forget what I said. 
It’s a bad business, but we must make the beat 
of it.” 

“ What best can there be for me?” .A faith- 
less, low-born wife; a father who insults me 
in the presence of a stranger. By heaven! 
I feel thatif the wretched girl were in my way 
now I should be tempted to do something 
desperate and wrong!’ 

“ ‘ercy ! » 

But Percy _ on his hat and overcoat, and 
strode out. e spurned the ground with his 
heel, looked as if he could have spat upon the 
floor, and he clasped his handssavagely together. 
Falkland called him, and one of his sisters ran 
out to see what was the matter, but Percy 
waved her aside and strode on. He did not 
know with what intentions he went out. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
TWO LETTERS. 


Mr. Farxtanp the elder felt sorry when 
Percy was gone. It occurred to him that he 
might have been less stern, for Percy had 
evidently suffered deeply. 

But the builder could not tolerate the idea 
of accepting Fanny as his daughter-in-law, 
of meeting old Bill West as a relative. It 
injured his pride-so bitterly. He had tried so 
hard to fight his way upward, and forget that 
the time had eyer been when a Falkland wore 
= anaes and carried a tool basket at his 

ack, 

“Percy might have spared me that humilia- 
tion,” he thought, with a sense’ of. disappoint- 
ment that was not altogether unreasonable 
under the circumstances. “I am not prouder 
than most men, and it does seem hard that 
after I have given him the education and 
the income of a gentlemam he should marry the 
ehild of a common workman in my employ. 
He must have known ‘that we never could re- 
ceive her,” 

The old gentleman was.in an unpleasant 
situation. He would have to explain Percy's 
absence to the Millards, and he was in some 
trouble himself as to how long that absence 
might be protracted. There was no knowing 
what he might do in his desperation, and 
Falkland was very fond‘of his only son. 

‘* However,” he said after a little reflection, 
“« Perey must return soon. “He is very extra- 
vagant, and his money will not last long. _He 
will have te come back’ to me when ‘he wants 
more. 


But Percy did not return so soon as was 





anticipated. He went to, an hotel, engaged a 
room, and ordered refreshments, in, whieh a 
small decanter of brandy was included. He 
chose the very. worst method of calming his 
unquiet brain, for the decanter was empty 
before he went to bed, 

He was very feverish and excited in the 
morning—unhappy, and full.of a miserable 
self-consciousness that he had brought this 
punishment upon himself. He .wanted to 
write to Adelaide, and..he knew not how to 
write. What could he say that. would prevent 
her thinking him a scoundrel ? 

All his anger turned against; Fanny. He 
blamed her for everything. He determined to 
have the marriage set aside if possible; and 


there was some consolation to him in the |- 


thought that he would be revenged on) Arthur 
Wilson, by dragging that gentleman’s name 
before the public in an, action for, separation. 

Nothing is meaner than jealousy,.more re- 
morseless than disappointed passion. Had 
Percy stayed to reason with. himself, he:never 
wonld have entered into such a. course as might 
give to the world the story of his loye—the.one 
pure romance of his life, 

He went to a solicitor, and held.a eon- 
sultation on the subject. He did not,name 
himself as the aggrieved party, but spoke,as if 
he were acting for a friend—a device that 
im no way deceived the, practised. man. of 
aw. 

The solicitor heard him through patiently, 
listened with professional ion, to. Perey’s 
history of his imaginary friend's real,and 
fancied wrongs, questioned amd requestioned 
him on certain points till he had sifted.out the 
bare truth of detail; and. then she gave an 
opinion. 

‘Your friend has not the slightest. ground 
for an action,” said the golicitor.. “ He. is, I 
should say, a hot-tempered, impulsive, jealous 
man, who magnifies trifles.and tortures him- 
self without occasion. I should advis2:him to 
believe his wife’s simple explanation, :ask -her 
pardon for his very ungentlemanly doubt, and 
try to be happy for the future.’’ : 

“ But he has a fixed idea of her guilt,” sai 
Percy. 

“* Based on the single fact that he heard her 
kissed by a gentleman who was not aware that 
she was married. Really, Mr. Falkland, if your 
friend wishes.to be happy in his wedded life, 
he cannot have too ae faith and too little 
curiosity. Let him weigh. that.kiss, we will 
say, in the balance against his own small in- 
discretions during the time they. were sepa- 

Teevy winced and coloured under that. re- 
mark. 

‘*Yours is scarcely a legal opinion,” he 
observed. 

The solicitor smiled. <i 

“Tt is friendly advice, I should .noteare: to 
undertake such acase. Your friend would only 
succeed in degrading himself, and making.an 
innocent lady. and gentleman of irreproach- 
able character the. subjects of. an seman 
scandal. To me the lady’s explanation seems 
perfectly satisfactory ; itis an explanation of 
an apparent indiscretion.’’ 

‘But he had been a frequent visitor,” 

“Honi soit, You know the proverb—' The 
evil is with him who thinks it,’ Any gentle- 
man might, after ‘two years’ absence, torture 
himself with stupid conjectures-as to how his 
wife had spent her time, where, and in whose 
company. In the first place, a man ‘has’ no 
right ‘to leave his wife for a length of time, 
more especially if, like your friend, he leave 
her in an equivocal position ; in the next, he 
has no right to raise-a question as to her faith ; 
oe woman would dislike him for it for ever 
a 7? 24 


‘“* But this gentleman was an entire stranger 
to him.” 


“ T understand from you thatthe lady reaided 
in his mother’s house for. some, months,,and he 
assisted her in - ining away. @ lapse of cor- 
respondence; this assistance, necessitated a 
visit or several visits,.and he,may have.con- 


ceived a fondness for her ; butitdoes not follow 
that she cared for him.” 

* Yet she let him kiss her.” : 

‘“‘ Weare not sureof that. She may not have 
been aware of his intention ; and even had she 
been, there are so many kinds of’ kisses, that 
there need not necessarily have been harm in 
that particular one. It may have been the 
kiss grateful or the kiss sympathetic, Ishould 
advise your friend to think no more .about it.” 

“Then you think an action ,would not lie?”’ 
said Percy, moodily. ; 

He was reluctant to take the lawyer’s view 
of the matter. The image of Miss Millard 
haunted him. “He would not give’-up that 
beautiful girl without a struggle. 

“It would not, A joy would laugh it out 
of court. Your friend would be reviled by the 
press, and pointed at with contempt by the 
public. He never ought to have entertained a 
doubt; the simple explanation should have 
satisfied him.” 

Percy put the consultation fee on the table, 
bowed, and left the office deeply mortified. 

‘‘How can he feel for.me?” he. thought, 
in soreness of spirit, ‘To him the purest, 
tenderest feelings of our natare are but the 
strings that..move. the human puppets who 
bring him fees, He cannot feel what, I felt 
when I sat in that room waiting with such 
glad expectancy forher return. I had travelled 
night and day, never staying to eat. and sleep, 
and I heard her listening to the love-words of 
ancther—met her with his’ kisses-warm upon 
her lips. Even if that were all—if she bad 
done no further wrong, I would cast her 


away. 

Tn the bitterness of his anger he resolved to 
write to Fanny, and tell her the injury she had 
done him. He spared her no pain. 

“T° trust that you are satisfied with the 
result of your friend’s mission,’ he wrote, ‘‘I 
have left my father’s house for ever, and 
henceforth must earn my breadas. best T can. 
He has sworn that he will not receive me till 
I am free from» you. He knows our secret 
now. The mother of the man you chose in 
preference to me went to Penge on purpose to 
tell him, and he ordered me from the house in 
her presence. ‘ 

“« My. love for.you has-been: the bitter .lesson 
of my life—-my min. I could ‘have endured 
everything had you been true. It is hard to 
think I.have: sacrificed ..parents, -home.iand 
kindred, wealth and position, for a woman 
who had not even the common. virtue.of faith- 


fulness, 

“It is the keenest i of my folly 
that, no. matter how apart we may be, I 
am fettered to you by.a tie! that nothing: but 
death can sever—a tiethat will make me an 
outcast, and drag me-down to misery. Think 
of it,,and:be happy if. yow:can. 1, haye.no 
hope in theworld. Our miserable secret comes 
between me and my. one:promise of.the future. 
You cam be happy with your lover—the man 
who taught you to forget the faithful husband 
who was far away, toiling for your sake. : 

“TI shall have left. England this 
reaches you, and you will never see or hear 
from me again. I domot reproach you. Let 
your heart. tell, its a Think .of the 
existence yon have wasted—the great love you 
have: sacrificed to.a woman's sinful infatua- 
tion—-a miserable.greed,of flattery—s perilous. 
shameful and silly fondness. for coquetry. Go 

our own way. Sink as you would sink. I 
ote done a pencien ever.’ 

He added a bi postscript— 

“The money that has been settled upon you, 
and which I may be pardoned for is 
all you care for, will continue to be paid you 
so long'as you never dare. to take my name. 
That name can never be borne by another, and 
it shall not -be;-borne by one who is mot 
id albaaih the letter at once. He 
had other arrangements to make before ;he 
carried out his promise of leaving England. 
He longed to-see Adelaide onee;more. He 
eould turn, ve easily from. the.sentimental 
sorrow he ind in-when writing to Fanny 
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to the passionate fervour of despair’in a letter 
to Adelaide. ‘:He:played the wronged husband 
very well, and the performance of the despair- 
‘ing lover was quite as good in its way. 

He felt ‘both parts deeply. There was a 
touch of sublime selfishness’ in his telling 
Fanny that their secret had:come betweemhim 
and the onepromise of! bisfuture. It: was 
simply telling ‘her that) he wanted her 
out of the way: becausehe desired to marry 
another, 

While the detter to Fanny: lay: before him: in 
its:envelope he penned an: epistle to Mies 
Millard. It was-writtenin aistyle that must 
havemade her pity him, though certain portions 
of it were vague. He did not tell her ‘all the 
truth ; he didnot: tell ‘her ‘that -he was! mar- 
ried ; he only hinted “obseurely at a fatal tie, 
the nature of which‘he did not mention. 
“There are seme blows that crush,” he 


began, ‘‘some that kill, some that strike at }:h 


the heart, and still let it' live on. But those 
that kill are'the ‘more merciful? there is the 
end; suspense is gone; those that we love 
and loseare lost for ever; the pain is over. 

“ But with me, Adelaide, with me—I write 
as I feel~as the burning words of bitter 
suffering rise from my ‘soul-the blow has 
fallen; stricken my heart, and yet I live: on. 
It. is my punishment that I must love you, 
always, and you'can neverbemine. Tho past 
lies between us; a sin, a folly of my youth has 
risen'up, an@'there it isa blight, a barrier. 

‘ih, Adelaide; if you could see me—if 
beforeI leave my-birthiplace for ever I might 
ask for' one’ word ‘of: mercy, of! forgiveness—if 

‘I might ‘clasp-your hand, look-into your eyes, 
read thée'sweet;'sad story of your love, I think 
Leguld bear my lot-with resignation ! 

“Guilty, wretehed etiminal that'I am, it is 
an impiety for mé'to write te you, who are-so 
good, so“ pure, ‘so ‘beautifal ! Yet I feel that 
‘you will me, forgive'me; in spite of the 
misery I have brought upea'your sweet young 
life.. You will write to me; a you will 
come tome. In a few days’? shall have left 
England for ever, and Adelaide, dear Adelaide, 
Pshalt have-lost'you! ” 

That ‘letter‘he' posted ‘at onee. The one 
addressed to’Fanny he put aside for the pre- 

‘sent; he didnot want herto ‘receive it till he 
hed ‘heard from Miss Millard. He felt that he 
had acted like a scoundrél; aud-yét he hoped 


‘that Adelaide would come to him. 


a 


, CHAPTER XEIMI. 
AT CAMBERWELL. 

Wan Mrs, ‘Wilson leftFanny, the poor girl 
tried to feel hopeful as to the resultof her 
mission. She could: not believe that Percy 
would never forgive her. 

———- bape eotltsh oalnens ‘she was 
most 'p ‘or pained / bythe ‘discovery that 
her marriage was no ‘longer ’a secret. ‘She 
was' pleased! because it’ cleared her'\in’the 
eyes of the doctor’s widow, and the doetor’s 
widow’sson,. They had proved for themeelves 
that she was worthy of theirkimdly faith. 

But she was pained for Percy’ssake. Fanny 
felt that the conseqdences might be' fatal ‘to 
him, aud her love was'so émduring, that! she 
would tox ay have lived ber doubt on her 
good name than‘have proved her atthe 
risk of injuring hex husband. nits 

They were very kindto her at home. ‘Nota 
word of ‘the « 8 everimentioned. “They 
did not know the truth, and‘ they never re- 
— her with what they thought:was'the 
Baby was the pet of thehousehold.. Fanny’s 
mother wept overit someétimes*in secret. She 
loved the little thing dearly, but she cried 
when thinking of her daughter. | Mrs; “West 
had been:so proud of) her beautiful girl. 


The | ‘branches ‘of the West: family 
were tut ‘ints, a sort of:tacit silence con- 
cerning Fanny andthe child. 


Young Bill, the fire-eseape: conductor, loved 
Banny'in his honest, ancultivated: way, and 
maBy'a\timebhd reflected over ‘her wrongs 





when lying in hislittle bed and his watch- 
vbox of a night, or leaning, against! the wheel 
of his machine. He felt it deeply, for he was 
proud—asthe:poor are proud —of a good name. 
‘Phere» would “have been mischief done bad 
Mr. Percy Falkland ‘and young Bill West ever 
met, 


‘Pred Crosby and:Emily White wore frequent 
visitors. As'a:rule'they spent every alternate 
Sunday at ‘Dorset terrace. Sunday was the 

‘only leisure ‘day with Emily and Fred—the 
‘only leisare:day; too; with young Bill and his 
father. Fred‘haddieeovered by this time 
that Fanny was altogether out-of ‘his stvle, 
and he was also growing very fond ‘of Bivily. 

here was a little embarrassment between 
Frea and Kanny when they mot for the first 
time ini the-new’ house ‘at Oamberwell. The 
‘young man-could not gaze at her without a 
thrill,and Panny felt that she had wronged 
‘him 


“T am glad to'see you home again,” ha said, 
with a certain air of deference, for the dignity 
and grace of her manner-subdued him. “ It’s 
the best place, after all.” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, with a sigh. ‘Itis the 
‘best plaee.’”’ She could not'suppress the sigh, 
Tt'was*hard ‘to have to admit that her best 
se the humble home from which she 


‘strayed away, { 
‘*Tt's come-just as Lsaid,” Fred began, when 
' Emily stopped him by a quiet'toueh on thoerm, 
‘Poor Fred sadly wanted tact’; he spoke with 
(the best intentions in the-world, and if he was 
nei ga it was ‘for the want of knowing 


er. 

‘Enilys ‘Fred ‘because ‘she had a 
déeply-rosted -convietion ‘that Fanny was 
Percy’s wife. ‘Women are keen’ of imstinot, 
— ‘knew her’ friend’s ‘seeret ‘by intui- 

“You will be happyyet,’she said to Fanny ; 
“Tam sere’you will, dear. You really have 
‘been -wonéerfalty good to him.” 

“TE love him,” s#id Fanny, simply, ‘‘and I 
‘always shall; whatever happens.” 

“Te-will’h that he will come back to 
you,’ smiled White ; “ repent of his: in- 
~justice, and reward his pet'for her patience by 
making her happy forthe rest-of ‘her'life. You 


‘will see.” 

‘Fanny “dropped ‘her face: on’ her ‘friena’s 
shoulder, end her eyes swam in tears. “Would 
that picture—that ‘dream of joy drawn by 
Emily ever-be realized ? 

‘The hope lived within’ ker and grew strong. 
be had faith in “Mrs: ’ Wilson—a‘ belief that 
her: intercession’ would’ be «successful ‘The 
knowledge of her own: perfect) innocence gave 
the poor girl strergth. 

Therewere some.‘pleasant passeges in her 

days-in spite of her-greatsorrow. Baby began 
to prattle,; and-he caused many # tearful smile 
-when'he talked ‘of ** dadda ; ” and‘ then, every- 
.one’in' the: house was: thoerghtfal.ahd' kind to 
her. “Old Bill’ West-s forty pourds of his 
; hard. earned -savings in’ furnishing her bed- 
room, putting extra things in ‘her pzrlour, and 
laying out the garden, and ‘he hired a piano 
for‘ her,.and’ he mar mach when he 
‘heard her play ‘with the sweetness of’ her tone 
and touch ; the old man was charmed with the 
music of his:daughter’s voice. 
Between -grandpaand baby there was an 
‘ entire understanding. Baby was quite a little 
gentleman “in ‘his way, and his dislike to 
commen: élothing was inkerent,' for he would 
not so‘te' old ‘Bill if old’ Bill wore’ his-working 
dress ;'so'old! Bill pwt'on his best every even- 
ingit° bevame: a ‘habit with him—his’ black 
ee in the garden, and baby on 
his knee. 





There is nothing prettier in the world than 
to see a strong man looking tenderly upon a 
little childs) West looked at Panny’s baby, 
(while‘Fanany leaned over his chair, thinking to 
heredlf/what:a glad’ day it-would ‘be when she 
: could: tell her father that the child he caressed 
(so tendérly was one of whom’ he might be 


THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


A Cnrristmas Ipyix, 
—< 


One winter afternoon Edgar Ruten walked 
briskly throuzh the city to the train that took 
him home, with a smile on his face and some 
parcels under his arm. 

The gay shops invited thoughts of the feast 
to-morrow ; the turkeys bedecked with ribbon ; 
the stately sirloin with its gay cockade, and the 
currants and candied peel that Jouked almost 
too pretty to be made into a pudding. 

All said plainly this is Chrietmas time, and 
the bright berries that nestled amid prickly 
leaves told of ittoo, more prettily saying, Be 
merry, be happy.” 

Christmus is come again ; be kind: and be 
cheerful, aud fill ail hearts with gladeers, And 
the white glob:s of the mistletoe peeped shyly 
forth, and whispered of kisses, and lawghter, 
avd merry frolic. i 

The people, too, seemed bright, active, and 
in has‘e, as if ina hurry to: get tothe morrow, 
kind’ wishes were on their lips. and. kind 
thoughts in their hearts ; fer goodwill, thovholy 
spirit of the holy season, was abroad. 

As Mr. Ruten passed a house a: mam on a 
doorplate caught bis eye. ‘*We have mot been 
very friendly of late,” he thought, ‘ some.cold- 
ness has come over us.” He knocked, amd: ho 
entered a room, and crossing it quickly said in 
afrank cheerful voice,— b 

“Just come to wish you the compliments of 
the season, Seymour, couldn’t pass withoug.” 

Seymour’s countenance lighted up as he 
shook his friend's hand warmly, and returned 
bis good wishes. They parted directly, but 
both were the happier for the kind greeting ; 
the little clond was dispersed, and their old 
cordiality re-established. : 

There was very little wind anywhers, still 
across a quiet thoroughfare a man had swept 
and reswept a narrow pathway until ib was 
dry and clean enough for the treadef dainty 
satin-clad feet. He gave it another brash as 
Mr. Ruten approached, then leamt-apon his 
broom, A radiant grin was spread ever his 

coarse round face, and when Mr. Raten slipped 














‘proud ;and Panny feltthat the day of gladness 
must come by-and-by. 
(To be-continued. ) 


a shilling into his hand, and he wisued “ His 
honour the compliments,” the grin broadened 
and deepened until the — seemed the im- 
ersonation of valgar jollity. 

. A poor woman sat on the step of a cloged 
warehouse with a basket: in her lap. As the 
passers-by came towards her the brightness. of 
their faces seemed reflected in hers, bdb 
quickly the borrowed light faded, and her lonely 
heart iooked out of her eyes. But when: Mr. 
Raten passed it was net so, for he dropped 
silver among her tapes, and she could have a 
comfortable dinner to-morrow with her invalid 
grandchild ; therefore she felt that» she had 
really a part inthe great Christmas yoy, and. 
the genial Christmas look beamed in barieyes, 
and she was brisk all the evening, aid had a 
kind ‘word or ‘smile for her may poor -ous- 
tomers. : 

In the comfortable first-class: carriage there 
were parcels of books amd toys, and an’ extra 
cheeriness and sociality about the passengers 
that spoke of the season ; aud one cld geutle- 
man grambled ‘heartily ‘at the Christmas of 
the present, calling it mild, sneaking, and effe- 
minate. } x 

“T like a blaff outspoken Christmas,” he 
said; ‘that almost bites off your Mose an 
turns your breath into icicles «bout your com- 
forter. Ah! Christmas was Curistmas'in my 
young days. We used to crunch, crauuch the 
hard-frostea snow under our feet as we went 
to church, and sitand’shiver in church. I’ve 
heard people's teeth chatter, for churches were 
not warmed then. But our rector was’ a good 
old soul, and regulated the length of'his sermon 
by the bitterness of the cold ; so we were Ist 
off easily on such sharp days, and hurried 
home to our great fires and watched'the yule 
log burn, and enjoyed its warmth, as' nothing 
is enjoyed now-a-days.” A young man smiled 
deprecatingly — 
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‘ Ah, that is true,’’ he continued, positively. 
“We have plenty of comfort now, but very 
little downright enjoyment. How can we 
hearfily d-ligat in a fire if we are never half 
frozen? How can we really loxuriate in a 
feast, if we ure never actually hungry. To be 
comfortable is the cry of this century; so to 
be comfortable we sacrifice our keenest plea- 
sures.” 

The old mad looked out of the window, then 
shuthis eyes to the green fields, and picture 1 the 
snow-covered pas'ures of his youth, and made 
the present Curistma; happy with thoughts of 
the Christmas of the past. 

The usually surly porter was civil this 
night, and helped people with their lugguage 
and gave them good-tempered smiles, and 
sometimes muttered good wishes; he so 
seldom spoke kindly to anybody that he felt 
too shy to speak them out loud. 

There were friends at the little station to 
welcome friends who had come to pass the fes- 
tival in the country with them, and all were 
eager and happy and anxious to help each 
other in carrying child or parcel. 

Everywhere goodwill, though idgar Ruten, 
and the’ full sense and meanin, of the word 
dwelt in his heart. 

A little later he entered his own house, and 
after putting away carefully in his study the 
gifts that were not to be seen until the 
morning of ths great to-morrow, he went to 
the dining-room. 

As he opeved the door a little girl of four 
years old ran up to him, and putting up her 
face to be kissed said,— 

“A merry "Tistmas and a happy new year, 
papa.” 

He lifted her in his arms and embraced her, 
called her a bright little fairy, then put her 
down to give his hand to his wife, who said 
also in low, earnest voice,— 

“A merry Christmas, Edgar, and a happy 
new year.” 

He kiesed her also, and felt that her heartfelt 
words were a blessing. 

The fire burnt brightly, and the cheerful 
gas showed the handsome room and its com- 
fortable furnishing. 

The child sat oa the rug, a sturdy kitten, 
tiger-marked, purred beside her; and fire and 
gas so lighted up her long rippling amber hair 
thatit seemed to flow in little waves of molten 
gold. She was quite still, her round soft cheek 
rested in her tiny band, her dark eyes looked 
at thé fire in a long steady gaze. She seemed 
jost in meditation, and in her fair, rosy face 
was a touch of weariness as if her thoughts 
weighed too heavily on her little brain. 

Presently the severity of the mental effort 
was relaxed, and the little face was eager and 
smiling as sho rose t» her feet, but in her man- 
ner was a dignity and purp»se that showed she 
was intent on important business, 

She went to the sofa and took up the little 
dog that slept amid-tits cushions. She kissed 
him and called him “ dear Tiny,” and carried 
him to the rug, were she put him down close 
to the cat, saying, with emphasis, “ Titten 
and Tiny be friends, it’s ‘’Tistmas,’” and she 
held the dog close to the kitten with her round 
soft arm. The kitten hunched up its back 
and swelled its tail and hissed, the dog growled, 
and would have ran away bat for the encircling 
arm. 

The child stamped her foot, and said, im- 
periously, “ Ba friends, its ‘’Tistmas,’”’? and 
held the two together with all ber strength. 
The kitten hissed loudly, and fierce with rage 
would have done serious damage to Tiny had 


the kitten, the dog, ber mother, her father, and 
lastly the nurse, saying gravely, ‘‘ Everybody 
kisses everybody because its ’Tistmas,”’ 

The parents’ eyes followed their darling out 
of the room, and then Mrs. Ruten said, 
“ Linger a little as we come out of church to- 
morrow, please ; I want to speak to Mrs. Mills, 
I was not quite so kind as I might have been 
about her cousin, and there has been a cold- 
ne3s between us, and I want to make it up.” 

** Yes,” said Mr, Ruten, and thought the 
spirit of the season is stirring in her gentle 
heart, and sighed, for it was beginning to com- 
mand in his own, and he felt its behests diffi- 
cult of compliance. 

Over cities and hills, over meadows and 
forests, over lakes and rivera, over bright 
beautiful places, over dark unclean spots, over 
the good and the wicked, the joyful and the 
sorrow-laden, the hopefal and the despairing, 
the ,God-loving and the God-ignoring, floated 
the glad chaunts of the Christmas bells. 

Loud and joyously they rang out on'the clear 
mild night, as with soothing harmony they 
sang their never-chauging song of love, hope, 
joy and charity. The whole air was filled 
with their glorious voices ; selfish hearts heard 
them and had generous thoughts ; cruel hearts 
heard them and were kicd ; proudjhearts heard 
them and grew humble; stern hearts heard 
them and grew gentle ; hard hearis heard them 
and were softened and forgave old injuries ; 
and hearts that had grown old in evil, heard 
them, and memories of the past when they 
were good came and stayed with them, while 
the bells still pealed. And simple, pious souls 
heard in their solemn yet jubilant chimes the 
grand song of promise. Glory to God, and 
peace on earth to men of goodwill. 

Edgar Raten heard them and thought, ‘I 
have not true goodwill. To forgive all men 
but one is not to be forgiving. To pay all 
just debts but one is not to be honest. So to 
be at charity with all men but one is not to 
have good will. I give freely of mate- 
rial aid to the utmost of my means. [I 
give good wishes, and kind words with 
regal liberality. I wish poor men to grow 
prosperous ; I wish the sad aud the suffering 
to be cheerful, aud in health; I wish the 
widow to be blessed in her sons; I wish the 
man to win the girl of his choice; I wish the 
gardener to gain the prize he covets; I wish 
all men to have their chief desire so it be good 
for men. Yet this is but a weak goodwill, a 
poor, slight nerveless stripling that wishes 
sunshine for others, because he likes to bask 
in its warmth himself. The true goodwill is 
brave and strong, and acts and saffers, and I, 
too, will act and suffer. Thongh no prodigal, 
I will arise aud go to my father, and I will 
bear the pain of begging for the friendship 
that should be mine by right of nature.”’ 

Every Christmas this same resolation had 


Over the mantelpiece was the full-leagth 
rtrait of a cavalier with auburn eurls and 
air sad face; it looked the weird ghost of the 
long departed. All around was gloom, and in 
the corners of the chamber and the carved 
woodwork of the lofty ceiling the gloom 
deepened into darkness. 

In the centre of the apartment was an oasis 
of light ; several candles burnt brightly on a 
table by which the old man sat. He was tall 
and strong and straight, and as he walked 
from his dining-room an hour before his figure 
had been erect and stately, and the look in his 
eyes was stern, yet not unkind, and he was 
as one who, though not mirthful, did not 
sorrow. 

His was a grand head; a-great mass of hair 
as white as silver rose above his broad smooth 
forehead, and fell in heavy waves upon his 
coat collar; black massive eyebrows shaded 
the deep set-clear grey eyes, his nose and 
chin were large and firmly cut, and his mouth 
handsome, but severe in expression. 

He sat in his carved oak chair in fall health 
and strength, yet now and again he seemed 
weighed down by some great trouble, but in a 
moment he resumed his usual aspect of calm 
dignity and inflexible will. 

Yet his whole life, for many years past, had 
been full of one regret, one remorsefal thought. 
It was with him in the daytime and at night, 
in society and when alone; it bad become part 
of his existence, still he made no effort to 
destroy it, for he was as hard with himself as 
with others, and acknowledged that all men 
must reap as they have sown. To all men he 
was a despot, and to himself as well. He let 
no sign of his burden be seen ; he never suffered 
it to interfere with his work or his pleasure ; 
he ruled others with a rod of iron, but he also so 
raled himself. He was strictly impartial, his 
will must be law to all around him, and to 
himself, although nature's instincts rebelled 
against its so being. 

His regret was very strong that winter’s 
night, and spoke loudly of what might have 
been, and pictured such pleasant scenes, and 
such a noble earnest friendship, that he grew 
impatient ; the restless mind made a restless 
body, and he rose and walked about. 

As he paced up and down, now in light now 
in gloom, memory painted in her vivid colours 
one scene of the past. 

He saw his son, young, handsome, good, and 
in all things after his own heart, and with a 
will as full of power as his own, and heard 
him say, in answer to some command of his, 
‘I cannot marry her, father ; I do not love 
her.” 

“ You shall, or I'disown you.” 

“T will not.” 

‘¢ Then go, I have no son.” 

‘‘ And I no father.” 

And the son left; his father’s presence. He 





birth in Edgar Ruten’s heart. It grew strong 
and vigorous under the influence of the Christ- 
mas bells; it faded with the withering holly 
and passed away entirely with the shrivelled 
mistletoe berries. 

Yet each year it had more strength, more 
true life, and died out of his mind with a 
harder death ; and this time it was very strong 
and sturdy, and grew valiant, under the rous- 
ing eloquence of the mighty music of the bells 

* * 


Far in the north the night was cold and 
clear, and the earth was covered with white- 
ness, a8 if robed in the garments of the grave; 
in the heavens the aurora borealis flashed and 
glowed, and, with its restless crimson glory, 





hoa not managed to escape and hide under Mrs. 
Ruten’s dress. 

“‘Wicked kitten, wicked Tiny,” said the 
child, and sat down disconsolate. 

“We cannot make even cats and dogs friends 
by forces, May,” said her mother, “ you tried you 
know, darling; they will bea older and wiser 
next year perhaps,” 

* Yes,’ the child answered, “they’re too 
lit'le, they're silly,” and with a wave of her 
band diswissel t!e subjest. 

Nurse cime to take her to bed. She kissed 


ssemed trying to give a semblance of life to 
the grand calm corpse; while high above the 
pale stars watched and mourned the beantifal 
dead world. 

In a stately library sat an old man. It was 
a solemn room; around the walls were heavy 
bookcases filled with sombre-tinted volumes, 
and in the great window hung heavy curtains; 
a huge black mantelpiece loomed fanereally 
through the semi-darkuess, and by its great 
proportions dwarfed the large fire until it 
seemed bat a handfal of red embers, 





lingered in the house till evening, then he sent 
to ask if his father wished to seo him, and on 
receiving “‘no” for all answer, left his home 
for ever. 

The two had never met, neither had sought 
to know of the other. 

‘‘ He has his mother’s fortune,” thought the 
old man, “and is wealthy and happy ; perhaps 
he has a wife and children, and I am alone 
and growing old.” 

He paused in his walk and stood by the fire; 
his fine face was lined with care and sorrow, 
and in his c.ld eyes was & new soft look, as 
of love seeking love. Was he thinking of 
grandchildren? b 

A door in the dim distance opened ; his 
quick ear caught the sound—instantly his 
calm, stately manner returned. 

“A gentleman wishes to see you,’ said the 
servant, 

** Show him in.” 

The stranger entered the room and walked 
straight into the full light—then stood still. 

The old man made a step towards him and 
paused, for there in the brightness stood his 
son, Edgar Ruten, handsomer, ye et 
in all thiogs the same, ex that. his 
former generous glance had deepened in 
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earnestness, and seemed to give while it 
asked for sym , 

‘ Father, I have come far to see you; let us 
be friends.’ 
“ Yes,” said the father, ‘‘ Heaven bless you,” 
and the two sh®ok hands, and after a momen- 
tony hush sat down and talked of the journey 
and the weat!.cr as if they had met last week. 
Then refreshments were ordered, and the old 
butler came in and hoped Mr. Edgar was well, 
after the same sedate fashion, though a tear 
glistened in his eye. But, later, the father and 
son talked long about the past, aud told each 
other of the bitterness of their long estrange- 
ment ; and Edgar spoke of his usual Christmas 
resolutions, and of his last and final resolution 
under the rousing influence of the midnight 
chime, and tuiey ,blessed the bells and were 
very happy. 

Then the old man said, ‘ Guess what was in 
my thoughts as you come in?”’ 

“A daughter, perhaps?” 

‘*No,” said the old man, solemnly. “A 
grandchild, have I one?” 

Then Edgar told of the little May with the 
rippling golden hair, and of the big baby boy 
he had kissed in thecradle before leaving on 

The next day he returned to London, and 
by New Year’s night be had bronght his wife 
and children to visit his father. The daughter 
admired and reverenced the stately father-in- 
law, and the grandchild soon loved him ex- 
coadingly, and domineered over him a little. 
Shs called him her ’Tistmas’ grand-papa, and 
his house “her ‘Tistmas’ home.”’ 





“IF ONLY.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. (continued.) 


One old dame shook her wise head, and 
mumbled,— 

“She'll never be Lady Elderton, I dare 
reckon. It’s that sweet angel-faced leddy that’s 
always with the young mistress that his lord- 
ship seems fondest of. I wasn’t born yesterday. 
I know what's what. Why, when my gal went 
a-courting, didn’t I say that Joe Billings was 
the man that she had set her heart on, and he 
comed all across the briny ocean to marry her, 
right and proper.” 

“Ah! Mrs. Jones,” replied one of the crones, 
* you are always right, and its a wonder to me 
if you ain’t right now.” 

As elsewhere, when the population‘is sparse, 
gossip was rife ia this quiet village, and every- 
body seemed to know more about their neigh- 
bourse’ affairs than they did themselves, 

Every eye was turned towards the great high- 
curved oaken pew where Lord Elderton and the 
ladies sat listening to the service, which was 
what it should be, one of joyful thanksgiving. 

Vera’s eyes were very soft, and something 
very bright glistened in them as her mind went 
back in thought to that dear home of her child- 
hood, where she had passed so many happy 
Christmases, and wondered whether she would 
ever again join in the festivities there. 

They walked home throught thesnow-covered 
ground, accompanied by Mr. Honeywood, with 
Violet on ei‘ her side, each heart thrilling with 
Christmas joy and thankfulness. 

And the chimes rang out gaily, sending far 
and wide the “message of peace,” bringing 
joyful anticipations,— 


“Those merry, merry bells of yule.” 
And right pleasantly they sounded in every 
e 





ar. 
On reaching the house quite a pile of Christ- 
mas cards lay on a table in the drawing-room, 
and Violet set to work to sort them, saying,— 
“ That’s for you ; this is for me; and I declare 
here’s a heavy one for you, Vera; why it’s riot 
a card; it’s something ina case. Oh! I am 
dying with curiosity. Why, it must have been 
sut by dear old Santa-Clans; and old Father 


Christmas, like a sly old darling that he is, has 
hed a hand in it. 


Lord Elderton stood and watched the happy 
girls with a soft smile on his fine aristocratic 
face, and with a gleam of satisfaction in his 
brown eyes, as Vera, with trembling fingers 
removed the paper cover, and exposed to view 
a handsome morocco case. 

‘‘Oh, make haste and open it,” said Violet 
in girlish glee, ‘‘ its something lovely, 1am sure 
it is, but it canuot be too good for you, dearest 
Vera.” 

After a little difficulty it flew open, disclosing 
a costly gold necklet, aud locket appended, the 
latter having the word “ Vera’’ worked in dia- 
monds and rubies, and on the reverse side a 
heart transfixed with Cupid’s dart. 

Tuey were all so interested in admiring the 
gift that Lord Elderton’s conscious expression 
passed unobserved, or otherwise the secret of 
the sender might have been discovered. 

“Papal” exclaimed Violet, ‘‘you haven’t 
seen it. May I show it to him, Vera?” 

“ With pleasure, my darling; but I scarcely 
like accepting from an unknown donor.” 

As he tock the costly trifle in his hand he 
said, in a meaning tone,— 

‘*T think you may safely accept it, Miss Nor- 
ton, as it has evidently been sent by one who, 
like us all, wish you well this happy Cbristmas- 
day. As your host,I cleim the privilege of 
clasping it around you, with a sincere wish for 
your future happiness. 

A frown gathered in the derk face of the 
dashing widow, for she guessed by his earnest 
manner that it was he who had sent the 
anonymous present to Vera, and she could not 
restrain her jealous malice, but said spitefally, 
as she was about leaving the room to changeher 
dress,— 

“It seems that Miss Norton is especially 


have been from one of our own sex I should 
presume.” 

“ T should think not, spitefal cat,” retorted 
Violet, under her breath. ‘ There’s not a bare 


or any other, methinks.” 

At this moment the sound of voices singin 
clear and harmoniously, ‘‘Hark! the heral 
angels sing,” sounded on the frosty air, and 
penetrated to the cozy drawing-room, bushing 
the group into silence as they went to the 
window, and smiled a welcome to the singers, 

When the carol had ended his lordship sent 
out his thanks and an invitation to them to 
partake ef refreshments in the servants’ hall, 
where, beside each plate, was placed a brand 
new florin, as hag been customary with the 
Lords of Elderton Towers from time imme- 
morial. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A BRILLIANT NEW YFAR'S EVE. 


Tuz state dining-room presented a truly 
imposing appearance, with its table groaning 
under the weight of massive silver and rich 
cut glass, at one end being a massive chased 
gold loving cup with three handles, filled with 
spiced claret, whose aroma diffused itself 
throughout the apartment. 

As the venerable butler brought in the boar’s 
head decked with holly and ribbons of scarlet, 
and the proverbial lemon fixed between its 
tusks, the family rose and greeted its appesr- 
ance, while the servants congregated at the 
door to witness the spectacle. 

The dinner passed off very bappily, and 
everyone seemed perfectly contented, especially 
Mr. Honeywood, who was seated next to his 
divinity. 

It must be confessed that he enjoyed the 
Christmas fare, but the greatest feast of all 
was fo watch Violet, minister to her wants, 
and drink with her from the huge loving cup, 
which he tried to do at the part that her rosy 
lips,had touched, until she mentally voted bim 
a bore, and wished that Cotswold was present 
to be a foil to bis attentions. 





The handsome widow, who was usually 


dressed with lavish splendour in ruby velvet 
and créme satin, and blazing with diamonds, 
sat next her host and tried to efface the effects 
of her rudeness to Vera from his mind ; and 
by means of her brilliant conversational 
age succeeded in her efforts, as she thought, 
ittle dreaming that the insult cfferod to one 
who was da:ly growing dearer to him was such 
as he could not easily overlook, much loss 
forget. 
hen the dessert was placed on tho tabloin 
vich profusion, homely fraits contrasting with 
the produce of the hotheuse, flanked by wines 
of the rarest vintages, their bri; ht hues blend- 
ing with the golden service that only graced the 
festive board on high occasions, Violet slipped 
uietly away, abappy smile on her piquant 
ace, as if bent upon giving tle purty a surprise. 
Presently mysterious whispers were heard 
outside, followed by a silvery laugh, and then 
the door was thrown open and in marched 
“Don,” a huge Mount St. Bernard, with tittle 
Robin seated on its back, accompanied by 
Violet, whose face was wreathed with many 
smiles as she pointed to a banneret borne in 
| the little fellow’s chubby hands, on which was 
inscribed in letters of gold, ‘‘A merry Christ- 
mas to you all.” 
Robin wore a handsome white embroidered 
frock, and his dimpled arms were tied by 
broad crimson ribbons to match his sash; and 





privileged when she receives costly presents of |; 
jewellery from gentlemen, for it’s notlikely to | 


chance of you getting such gifts from your sex, ' 


he screamed with delight at the glittering 
scene, while Don barked in merry chorus, amid 
the genial laugher of all present. She marched 
her pet around the table in triumph, and then, 
unstrapring him, seated him b:tween Mr. 
Honeywood and herself, Don being permitted 
to sprawl on the white rug before the fire. 

Lord Elderton filled his glass and called 
upon the company to drink the health of 
“Robin Goodfellow,’ as he facetiously etyled 
' him, who had unexpectedly honoured them 
with his presence. 

Young Robin was especially good, and was 
much admired for a time for his undemonstra.- 
tive behaviour; but when his elders were en- 

gaged in merry converse he took the oppor- 
| tunity of helping himself stealthily come 
raisins, with which he crammed his mouth, 
| Suddenly Violet heard a gurgling sound, and 

looking at ber pet saw that he was nearly black 
in the face in his manful endeavours to 
swallow what nature never intended he should. 
| he rose hurriedly from the table in great 
' alarm, but he had succeeded in accomplishing 

&® rare gastronomic feat before she could 

interfere, and pointing to a huge pineapple, 

asped, ‘‘ More’’— the only word, almogt, he 
could say distinctly. 

“ That child will certainly be a prodigy,” re- 
| marked Mr. Honeywood. “It is quite marvel- 
; lous how ke can feed himself, and get over a 
| difficulty that would choke most people.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the widow, ‘‘he comes of 
| & good stock, before whom difticulties vanish 

into thin air.” 
| “T trust, for the child’s sake, that you may 
be right,” said Vera. ‘Perhaps you can 
throw some light on his psrentago, Mre. 
Devereux? ” 

“How should I, Mi:s Norton ?’’ retorted 
the widow, ‘“‘ any more than I can solvo other 
mysteries. It was but a chance remark of 
mine, because anyone can perceive that he is 
no common child.” 

“TIT would give much to have the strange 
affair cleared up,” said his lordship, “ and no 
doubt Miss Norton shares my avxiety in this 
respect,” } 

‘Come, come,” exclaimed Violet, merrily, 
‘¢you must not discuss my pet. I am satis- 
fied, and don’t want to give him up to apy- 
body—not even to her gracious Majesty her- 
self. I will now relieve you of his presence, 
but you must all kiss him first” , 7 

Taking him up in her arme, +he said saucily, 
“ Now, Mr. Honeywood, kiss him.” But he 
locked dubiously at his mouth, which bore 
traces of fruit stains, and was rather sticky. 

“Ob, that’s it,’ she laughed, as she wiped 
' off the offending stains with her lace handker- 
| chief, and then kissed him heartily, 
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‘ Mé. Hoveywood was now eager to’ press ‘the’ 
little Ghetub’s lips, because Violet’s ‘done 


80. 
Pre gone the ronnd of the table she rang 
thé bell, and despatched him to bed, blowing 
kisses to him while he remained in sight, 
eliciting from Mr, Honeywetod tne remark,— 

“I wish I'were that favoured child ‘to have 
such & charming nurse,” and then perceiving 
that his listeners were smiling at the quaint- 
néss of his imprompta words, he blushed’ like 
a echool-girl and bowed his head over an 
epexgne of flowers, 

. ce * 7. 

It was New Year's Eve, and guests were as- 
sembied in the ancient halls of the Towers at 
the invitation of their noble owner, who had 
gathered together the:é/ite of county society’ to 
celébrate Vidlet’s seventeenth birthday by a 
grand ‘ball: 

The, ball-room was fairy-like, with its 
rirrpte, statues, pictures, silken curtains, 
costly chandeliérs; and candelabras, and ‘de: 
lidiétsly perfumed with the odour of flowers 
and exotio shrubs; whilst music floated’ in 
bewitéhing strains from an orchestra hidden 
behind a benk of dwarf palms. 

Among the many lovely women present’ Vera 
ont most resplendent, and was the cynosure 
of ‘all eyés, especially of the sterner ‘sex; who 
literally, besieged her with their p mes; 
each 6 to secure the hononr of her hand. 

Ske' looked ‘divinely beantiful as she glided 
along the polished oaken floor, robed ‘in: white 
satin dtapedwith lace of costly workmanship, 
thé only ornament she wore being the jewelled 
locket and necklet, thegift ‘of Lord Elderton. 
A delicate white cantellia nestled-in her ‘goldén 
braids, which gleamed in the soft‘light shed “by 
inmumerable wax candles, and another lay in 
hét Bosom; which vied in whiteness with that 
of this fairest'of fair flowers. 

Violet came up flushed with‘innocent happi- 
ness leaning on the arm of Cotswold, who’had 
avoidéd Véra, much to the annoyance of her 
litfle friend, who with merry scoldings insisted 
that he shottld* pay homage to'the queen’of 
béauty. 

Vidlét 16dked like -a sylph in her dainty 
dress of white erépe; adorned’ here: and ‘there 
with black vélvet*bows. Rare*pearis confined 
her flowing hair, and clasped the delicate throat 
and wrists, 

He bowed with courtly. grace, and’ looking 
pléaditigly into her face; which had assunied a 
statue:que expression in the’ presence of ‘one 
whom she feared ‘and disliked, ‘he cravedthe 
favour of bemg placed’on ‘her list for just “one 
dange.” 

“Tam afraid: I cannot oblige you, Mr. Cots- 
wold;" she-replied colily, much’ to’ bis bitter 
annoyance, for lie perceived that he was not 
yet forgiven: 

He felt ‘like one who’ is allowed» to ‘look 
through ‘the golden gates of paradise, and yet is 
not permitted to enjoy its delights, -and ‘he? in- 
wiardly raged against her beeause she had, up 
to the present baffied, him. But-there wasea 
fixed determination to yet aceomplish’his pur- 
pose by stratagem, for he had beard’of some- 
thing to spur him: on to -viotory. 

Violet was now claimed by her nexat:partner, 
and ‘was led away, leaving Cotswold still 
standing at Vora’s side. 

Tg to love so great an offence that you; an 
angel among women, cannot forgive?’ he asked 
in A thrilling whisper. ‘ Surely youcannotre- 
fuce me\parden on such a night as this, when 
to do so would attract the prying eyes. ofvone 
who shall be nameless.” 

“Tt pains me to refuse Violet’s kinsman on 
her natal'day, and I will grant you‘one dance, 

oue only.” 

He was obliged to be content with this, amd, 
as he left her, muttered, — 

“ Cold as snow; you-have created a volcano 
Me = gr my breast that’ may yet consume us 
both,” 

Mrs. Devereux was not without numerous 
admirers, and had had contrived: to lead’ off 
the ball with Lord Elderton, who hadi aleo 
danced egaie with ber, 


twenty-ba 
| haiv; dark’ as« gl 
| geins that emitted corruscations of prismatic 





She captivated: ‘many by ‘her - endent 
charms and the elegancy of hertoflette, which 
was of pink satin’ and’ black velvet; which im: 
cee gipsy-like eppearancé to*her style of 

y. 


Costly bracelets flashed and’ gléamed' like 
meteors by force’ of! their contrast’ with her 
ston’ black kid gloves and her raven 


light, 

She watched Vera's movements cet-lke 
expression to see if Lord Elderton ‘her any’ 
marked and Vas to see that 
he did not,’ thinking in ‘her worldly’ wisdom’ 
that this meant eo could wis! | it to be, for- 
getting that under a calm extenvr thére can 
slumber fires that burst forth and devastate, 
or else cherish; by'their holy glow. 

On the other hand; he was watchful of! the 
woman he'had ‘learned: to love: deeply’ and 
truly, and’ whom he meant to make'his wife, 
. a aro as the lovely mistress 

owers, ‘to reign undisputed’ mis- 
tress of his heart and fortunes. 

*' She avoids: Cotswold,” he: mused; * can it 
be that: he ‘has spoken: and she - 2° 1 
can gaess now at his reasons for declining my 
invitation on Christmas-day, and am satisfied’ 
that:she loves: him not.” 

— whilst he thus mused the fire’ of! love 

i more brightly in his breast, fed by her 
floating form asishe-was whirled in Sueeidaed 
of the voluptuous’ waltz, and bythe sweet 
sounds of entrancing: music; which: ravished 
his’ very soul; and, aided’ by the delicate ‘but 
subtle odour of’ steeped it -in-a dream 
of blissful ecstacy, and kept him spellbound; 
oblivious to everything but the: one great 
craving of his heart, to possess her for. his very, 
owni- 

_ Presently. she, wearied of the.gaiety and ex- 
citement, —* sought ~e retirement» of: any 
ante-room, where, shrou huge ferns; she 
found the solitude and peg pei my 

“ How strange it is,’’ she murmured, “ that.I 
do not enjoy such brilliant assembliésas these, 
I suppose it is that I feel. like one who has 
stolen into them’ by deceit; and have’ no right 
to enter with a secret hanging over my head. 
I 'fear Cotswold, who,.now that I ave again 
repulsed him, may avenge himsélf-by déenourc- 
ing me.” ° 

Whose who saw her flashing by like a bright 
vision, all’ smiles—the very etbioSlaienie of 
satisfied pleasuré—coald’ scarcely have recog- 
nised her as she sat like a braised lily with 
drooping ‘head*and exd wistful : 
precating the anger of ‘a futéfre that'was dark 
and fearsome, —atg 

She remained in her cozy nook unobserved 
for some time, until Lord Elderton, missing 
her, went in search, and discovered her retreat, 
and with gallant grace and unexpressed tender- 
ness which she, with a woman’s quick intui- 
tion, felt rather than understood, led her back 
tothe ball-room, saying;— 

“ Miss: Norton; you: cannot be spared; al. 
ready I have been besieged with:inquiries about 
the fairest queen.of these revels, which lacked 
during your ‘absence the sunshine of: your pre- 
sence,” 

Her heart went outeto' bim inithatshe felt 
he was laying up for hitnself\a store of misery 
in the future ‘by caring too much for-her, 

¢ — * 


The guests hadideparted, andi the ball.room 
was like a:deserted glade, which, still 
beautiful, lacked.«ther presence :of* animated 
life to-ade: to its: attractiveness. 

Mrs, Devereux, undér the combined effects 
of: excitement, and the potent effectsiof! mo- 
selle and cliquot, had retired to her chamber, 
as alse had Cotswold’ to his, in novery-pleasant 


While Violet »was;in: the nursery-seeing to 
her little change, who had wokd :up fractious, 
Lord Elderton was seated in the drawing:room 
in penmsive thought about Vera. 

She, baving forgotten to rm isome duty, 
entered, thinking» that » TOM! Was. TDs 
tenanted. 


' with rare: 


. free, and. that, I was..at pexfeot liberty 


‘face, as if de- | 
lection of whati(Mrs. Devereux) bad -hinted to 





She came in witl'# tw, itiot ; and 
going up to the fire, stood there’ ing into it, 
and trifling with the lace which adorned: her 
dress, sighing once or twice as she ‘leant‘her 
head ‘wéarily 1 wt ‘statuette which ‘stood 


beside the rep 
‘the slender figure bythe fire 
derton, who ‘was seated in’a recess, 
; and, seeing him, a soft 
fair romnded cheek which 
rested against the white marble. 
“Does preserice* alarm you, Miss Nor- 


m 
ton?’ he call: ih # tone of deep emotion, 
‘adding, as he took her ‘hand and‘ 


ked ‘imrto 
her eyes pleadingly—with oh !' such a look of 
tender love that made*her' heart«pulsate with 
swift throbbing—* let’me calf you Vera, for I 
love you, sweet one, better ‘then life itself. I 
know I am many years older than you butithe 
heart is ‘always youthful; and’my feelings are 
as warm and tender ‘as if'T ‘were a*younger 
man.” 

Her face grew pale, and she knew not how to 
resist those pleading eyes, or ‘to’sayz the’word 


'Shat would blast‘his hopes’ for ‘ever. 


Now the consequences of her deception‘ came 
forcibly before hér min@’as she swayed: to and 
fro‘like a reed ‘shaken* by'a fierce wind under 
the strength of conflicting emotions. 

“ Vera, let me know my fate?” 


———e 


CHAPTER XXy. 
“) aMA wire!’ 


Vera looked at him, as if stricken dumb with 
terror, with a mute appeal in her face, as if 
asking for his forbearance—a look that haunted 
him for many 8 dayitoi dome; it'was so full of 
pain and mental anguish. 

“Oh, why did you-say such words, my 
lord,” she almost gasped. ‘‘ II can never 


| marry. 


y: 
‘¢ Miss. Norton, whatiis. the meaning, of, your 
strange words? Am I to understand ithiatyou 


| canigive me no, hope?’ 


“ None.’ i $ 3 ; 

“ Butwhy? Pardon ma,-but I eg oe 
dress you as an‘ honourable: man. Isthereany 
mystery connected: with.your slifei?, Ifiso Ido 
not |wish: to pry: into: it,;but. 1, must ask: you 
whether itis of such. inatureas-to fit you to 


| be the companion of my daughter... You have 


made: me love. you, and. I weuki gladly ‘make 
youany wife, butyou tell; me.it@annever be; 
I now ask you why?” ° 


He was induced:to speak, thus, by) the-reeol- 


him at the pienie ; and. abborzing;deceit, he felt 

somewhat indignant at.the:mere thought that 

Vera’ had ‘been ising ituponvhim, who had 

— her with his.only, treasure, is darlin 
iolets 

Clasping her hamds ttogetherthe; sank: down 
upon her knees, bowing, her head, before him. 
Cowering there, her, bright. head: bowed,,her 
shining draperies: trailing on the floor, looking 
like.a stricken lily, orushed. by aj sudden. blow, 
and with a faint moan, said,+.. , 

© T amnaowife,’” |. 

“ What?” heexelaimed, starting) back with 
a face tinged with the greyness of anger, “A 
wife! and yet: you not)-tell,' me: of; this 
before.” 

“Do not: be iangry,” she-pleaded—“ do; mot 
condemn me unheard, I.am, innoce nt of any 
offenee against society, and; came’ to! your 
household because I wanted a shelter where 
I could pass my time in peave'and quiet.” 

He; locked down with:eyes that! had’. lost. all 
traces of anger upon the woman at his feet, 
whom he loved.deazly but, could never possess, 
and. stooping, raised her tenderly, and supported 
her o a chair, saying,— ; 5 

‘* Forgive meforeausing you pain ; my words 
were harsh, but.indeed 1) , not. condemn 
you nnjuatly. .If yout you. can confide in 
me do 60, but,not tonight ; to-morrow you.can 
tell me; all, Perhaps - 1, cam, be- a mediator 


oF oat praenel to you, my lord, fer so scon 
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forgetting the pain my conduct has caused you, 
bat I must tell fon all to-night. It is a stor 
of a woman's a and 1g age man’s co 
ness, nay, cruelty, even on the very day and 
tbe hour when he led her to tha alteneell 
swore vows that in Heaven. I 
left my husband on -day, and no- 
power on earth shall e me back to his: 
side. There is no méreto:tell, it is a si 

‘has racked. 


and bleed even softest; kindest tough. 
Minerwas such # oneyand [ hid myself likes 
stricken deer, only wishful to break with ‘the 
pastyamd its associations. I must leave the 
ee to-morrow, eae shail or away with 
me remembrance ©: your unvary- 
ing iindaews and of the sweet home that 
sheltered me in my sadness, and of the dearest) 


companion, whose love and affection cheered | ' 


my heart, and me to fo : 
my heart, and helped orget my 


‘“T had ardently agpeA hadron wete ynever’ 
cuieaiae tan Sebo toy eal 
3 i your*presence.’ t-joy and 
ha into wa home wherz bereave acs 

lef: sorrowful mark. 

my heart to let-you go.;. 

Norton, to act as t, 

to sever the bond that.existsbetween V 
and yourself, one which has=gladgene 
heart'to see growing stronger~ daily” 
cherished: the fond 
would have ; 
to her, but if you for one moment deem that 
further stay here would be irksome to you, 
pray donot consider us in the matter. I must 
bear my cross bravely, but I must eay it will 
be the heaviest that has ever been laid upon 
me, The love I conceived for you’ had‘nothing 
of passion in it, of this I take‘Heaven to wit- 
ness ; it’ grew upon me hourly; and’ now'T feel 
as if my heart strings were being ‘asunder, 
Oh, why did we’ two ever meet?” « 

He leant his’arm ‘on the marble mantel- 
piece-and supported his head upon ‘his’ hand; 
his'whole frame ‘qtivering with intense emo- 
tion, that’ like'a thousand ‘arrows stabbed him: 
to the very'soul. 

She looked with a yearning co on from 
out her tear-dimmed: eyes at the stricken man 
who in ‘the: sammer of“his lifé had” from: a 
cloudless horizon; a clear*noon-day sky, been’ 
crushed by the bolt‘of ted hopes; 


softly ske placed her ‘hand timidly 


on-his‘arm, and said, in accents that faltered 
like the last'‘chords of an: over-strung ZZolian 

ss Towee you suffer‘makes me, oh, so ‘sad. 
Be to me as‘a dear ‘friend, whose love, chas- 
tened by‘sorrow, ‘will be the: sweetest gnoerdon 


of my life, and will help me to conquer the. 


rash impulses of my. ‘heart, and’ tone‘ down 
the sharp angles of my unformed character, 
In doing this youwill feel that I’ am not 
utterly, lost:te<you ;:and that from the ashes of 
your crushed: leve there:willspring up, phonix 
like, a brighter; purer flame,that owall: hallow 
your affections, cleanse your: heart, and satisfy 
its yearnings.” 

His, eyes: glistened with unushed. tears, .as 
turning to her -he grasped her hands,-in.-his, 
and looking into her ‘face, now illumined) by 
the warmth and glow:of the noble sentiments 
she had exp said,— 

“T accept the position, and. call Heayven.to 
witness that.should you see fit. to stay under 
my roof you shall never.hear from my lips 
or. see in my. eyes anything to wound. your 
susceptibilities as the wife. of another—will 
you not remain, now ?’’ 

“Give me a little time to think, and pray 
keep my secret from Violet, who would grieve 
if she knew there-was a chance of our parting. 


delirium he kisse 


fou sot command al 


mother 





You are the soul of goodness, my lord, and 
fit to win the love of the best of my sex,” 
and acting on the impulseof the moment she 
bent and kissed his hand, on which he felt 
ing her to his breast in one mad 

heronce only, 


oe 
aindeed, 
I felt 
felt*thabt'for once 


fo 
up'torrent 


y 
I 


momentiiry mad. 
"i 


, ’ it 
‘ge The 


Tike  fimeral 





ed) $0 endeneitine mibtoes 
‘} she. slumbered on, and 


There was silence; his_face was pale, his 
lips trembled as he looked intently into her 
face,as if to, stamp its lineaments on his soul, 

**Do not leave till you hear from me to- 
morrow,” she entreated. ‘I ask this as a 
favour, perhaps the last I shall ever ask at 
your hands you will not refuse'me? ” ! 

He felt his very heartstrings clinging roun 
the: gentlegirk who’ stood before him with: 
wistfal tearful'eyes; and said;— 

“I would give my life to unsay' the ‘words 
that has ‘brought my happiness to'an end: and 
pained you. I do promise what «you wish 
now good-bye; Heaven bless-you.” 

Asvhe was going she held out ‘hor hand: 
He took'it reverently and. gently; as he bent 
his ips to it two scalding tears fell—such 
tears:as no trae maa is ashamed to shed 

Andthen, without another word or‘look,fhe: 
left-her, 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 
SILENT FAREWELLS. 

Vera threw herself on her bed just:as she 
was feeling weary and crushed by the events 
of the past°hour, which had come upon her 
with startling abruptness, and not till the 
misty dawn-stole into her chamber; 'phantom- 
like, did she close her tired: eyes-in sleep, bat 
not to dream, for the brain was. too ‘numbed 
for even such an effort as that: 

Poor girl, maiden-wife, how pale shei looked, 
and how even in her sleep ‘no moans escaped: 
her lips’ that seemed formed for gaieby: rather 
than sadness.‘ 

Her long:lashes quivered on her:pure: cheek, 
and drops ‘as if distilled from) crystal, stole 
gently down, asif afraidto awaken thesleeper; 
Her bare arms were folded across her heaving 
breast, where a rosebud nestled, half-withered 
by the sullied atmosphere of the ballroom, 

And this was’ New Year's Day, when the 
world was making'a fresh measure of time as’ 
it moved silently in space, goingon andvon 4 
with i ible:motion to the shores-of an: 
eternity’ which will swallow uptime, men, 
women‘and children, and all things mundane. 

A ‘New! Year's Day, when niirth and. frolic’ 
are ushered in to grect-old Time, and when lads 
and lasses looked forward hopefully to:a:pros- 


Nj chamber window at Vera, 


perous year, and old men and women trembled 
at the thought that the year may be their last, 
and they should return to the dust from 
whence they come, 

So much youth and beauty as was repre- 
sented in the person of Vera ought surely to 
be up, and with happy smiles greet the early 
year.instead of laying huddled up there like a 
crushed flower, from which all life and sweet- 
ness has been extracted. 

Outside in the cold bleak air birds sang and 
chirped, and the sun, gathering strength as it 
rose, dispelled the icy mists, and touched all 
nature with its fiery wand, changing the 
sombre:hues into golden colours, and challeng- 
ing the frost king to remain to contest its 


sovereignty. 

And grand old Sol climbedHiigher in the 
heavens om his diurnal journey, and, wicked 
old fellow that he was, in at the 
and flitted wantonly 

d her 
like a. - lover =| 

i ofvhiesoul. Ana 
it was well she/did, for 
awwke-all.too soon to: im the 
¥ ofthe one great of her 


the of hes dead.xnother 


fnew your to you, dantonVare, 
any “Year's offering; they 


of -= coming summer, 


i for the first time that Vera 
was unrobed, she said in a tone of alatm,— 

‘* Why, are you not undressed? Are you ill? 
why did you not call me? I have been up for 
hours feeding the birds and attending to dear 
little Robin, who has been asking for his 
other mamma.” 

Throwing “her arms’ around her neok and 
holding her in a long embrace, as‘she’ cayered 
her with’ kisses, Vera said,— 

“A happy new yearto you, darling) Per- 
haps it maywbe-the last I may ever wish you.” 

Disengaging herself she looked at Vera with 
an expression of hurt surprise, as'she said,— 

“ You must not frighten me,” as the tears 
welled-into: her sweet innocent eyes, ‘indeed, 
you must never leave‘us ; we could not be 
happy if you were not here,” 

These-words cut Vera'to the heart, know- 
ing that before-another’ day came round she 
would be far away from Elderton Towers, 

‘*But‘suppose something should happen to 
take me away suddenly,” she said, gravely, 
“you would not grieve; that: is; if our parting 
were rendered inevitable by circnmstances 
over ‘which we had no control,” 

“Do you wish to make me cry on ‘this day 
of ‘all others, Vera? ” she asked, half reprov- 
ingly. , 

‘ Xo darling ; I wish thatsmiles, not tears, 
should always fill your dear life; but this is a 
world of partings, and none of ‘us: know what 
a day may bring forth,” 

«‘ T declare-you are getting worse and worse. 
I must tell papa, and’ he-will send for the 
doctor, for you are ill, I kaow you are, or you 
would never talkin this way, and you looked 
so happy lastinight! Has anything happened 
since to. vex you, darling ?” 

‘Nothing, sunbeam,” was the soft reply, as 
Vera caressed her amber head and: looked 
lovingly into her. wistfal face. ‘I am not 
well.and should like: to remain here all day, 
but Ido not want doctor.” 

“ Ah, now I understand, I thought you were 
ill; I must run and get you some. breakfast 
and be your nurse.” 

Before Vera could reply she had flown on 
her errand like the dear thoughtful little thing 
she was. 

Presently there was a rattle of china and 
the door was pushed open, revealing Violet 


d-holding in her hand ‘eabtmacle 
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[‘‘ VERA, LET ME KNOW MY FAIE!” SAID LORD ELDERTON.] 


struggling under the weight of a large tray 
laden with all kinds of delicacies to tempt 
the appetite of an invalid. 

Vera heard a remonstrance from a maid, 
who said, in great distress,— 

“ Please, my lady, you will upset everything; 
it’s too weighty for you.” 

‘*Do be quiet, Ellen, and let me alone, 
Heavy! the idea. Go and get the gipsy table 
ready, while I lay it,” and as she spoke the 
tray tilted, and its contents threatened to 
distribute themselves about the floor. 

look of consternation overspread poor 
Violet’s face, as she exclaimed,— 

“ There, is that not tiresome, but they have 
come all right again, Vera, and here is your 
breakfast and mine, That willdo, Ellen, you 
can go now,” as she placed the tray day down 
carefully, looking flushed, but very happy. 

All these little attentions on the part of 
her devoted little friend caused Vera much 
unhappiness, because she knew that cruel 
fate had willed this should be the last day 
they would spend together. 

“You are too kind, dearest Violet,” said 
Vera, as Violet drew a chair by her side and 
commenced pouring out some coffee, and cary- 
ing a wing from a pheasant daintily placed it 
before her friend, saying,— 

“Now, you know, I am your nurse, and 
must be obeyed ; this is your breakfast, and it 
is to be eaten at once, or I’ll scold you.” 

Vera laughed at the air of importance 
assumed by her self-constituted attendant, 
and tried to do justice to the viands. 

When the breakfast was cleared away Violet 
dipped her handkerchief into a jar of rose- 
water, and bathed Vera’s hands and face with 
it, kissing her between whiles, flitting about 
the room like a veritable sunbeam. 

When she completed her loving tasks 
she perched herself upon the side of the bed 
and putting on an air of wisdom, said,— 

“I have had a visit from a little bird this 
morning, Vera.” 





“Indeed! And what did it tell you?” was 
the playful rejoinder. 

** A great secret. It told me that you were 
never to leave us, and that some day you 
would be dearer to me than ever if you would 
only love some one who I know loves you, oh, 
so dearly,” this as she hid her blushing face on 
Vera’s bosom. 

‘‘There are certain things, sunbeam, that 
can never be,” she replied, sadly, ‘* however 
much we might desire it, and this is one of 
them.” 

‘“‘ Oh, don’t say that, orI shall hate a certain 
gentleman for having won your heart away from 
dear papa. I have no right to tell secrets I 
know, but I cannot see Aim suffer in silence 
when you could with one word make him so 
happy, and he is so lonely with only me to love 
him.” 


“Some day,’ said Vera, gravely, ‘he will 
tell you all; all-I can say to you now is that 
the path of duty is the path of honour. When 
you grow older you will be able to appreciate 
these words. Your dear father is reconciled 
to the inevitable, 'and so will you, for time 
heals hearts and enables one to bear bravely, 
and with resignation.’’ 

‘You know.best,”’ said Violet, sadly, ‘‘ but I 
had hoped that it might be otherwise, and that 
you would have been the mistress of the 
Towers. I am going, dear Vera, to ask you 
something which I know I ought not to, but I 
crave your pardon if I pain you; but, indeed, 
my future peace of mind depends on your 
answer. Is it Robert who stands in papa’s 
way?” 

While waiting for the answer the poor girl, 
who had given the first love of her young heart 
in allits purity and tenderness to Cotswold, 
trembled like an aspen under the strength of 
her emotion, because, if suspicions were 
correct, she would have her affections thrown 
back upon her, and could only suffer in silence 
without one word of reproach against the man 
to whom she had given her love unasked. 

Taking Violet’s hand and looking straight 





from out her truthfal eyes into that_ quivering 
face she replied,— 

“Let me assure you solemnly, once and for 
all, that Robert Cotswold has no place in my 
heart; and pardon me, darling, if I warn you 
not to love where it may never be requited. 
When I was your age I was foolish enough to 
set up an idol in my heart, thinking that of all 
men Te was the most honourable and worthy 
of a life’s devotion ; but even when the cup of 
my happiness seemed full, andI was about to 
drink, he dashed it from my lips and left me 
what you see me now—unbappy, unsettled, 
restless, without a home, and forced to live a 
life of innocent deceit than which nothing 
could be more foreign to my nature.” , 

“ But I cannot understand your meaning 
Vera! Are you notas free as I to marry the 
man you love, simply because he deceived 

ou?” 

“ Will nothing but the trath satisfy you, 
Violet? Must I confess myself an impostor, 
and be humiliated in your dear eyes, and lose 
your confidence and love that I ee so highly ? 
Be it so, for I. cannot see you labour under mis- 
apprehension, which if. not removed must 
blight your heart’s affections.” 

Violet looked at her in astonishment, with 
wide open eyes, fearing lest she should have 
lost her reason as she said slowly,— 

“You an impostor, Vera? Oh, no, you 
are cruel to yourself and to me, and have 
suffered some great wrong, which has unhinged 
your mind. Do not say any more, but rest ; I 
will leave you for a time,” 

“You must know all Violet, lest in the time 
to come others may tell you that about me 
which may be untrue.” 

Feeling in her bosom she drew out her wed- 
ding ring and placed it in Violets hands, saying, 
* Ras is the solution of my life’s mystery. 
I am a wife, separated on my wedding-day 
from my husband, and the man who sa 
your life—Frank Beverley.” 


(To be continued.) 
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(‘DO YoU KNOW THAT I START FOR WASHINGTON NEXT SATURDAY?’ HE SAID, EARNESTLY.] 


NOVELETTE.]) 


AFTER LONG WAITING. 


—_——_@——_—_ 


CHAPTER I.- 

Srrains of music streamed forth into the 
frosty air, as carriage after carriage deposited 
its load of beauty and fashion at the hospitable 
doors of Marchmont Towers. Bright eyes 
were sparkling with the expectation of con- 
quests, sweet lips were smiling in order to en- 
sure them. Stiff brocades or more voluptuous 
satins swept over the marble pavement of the 
hall; diamonds were as plentiful as dew-drops 
at the hour of dawn ; pretty faces followed each 
other in quick succession; crowds of young 
men in irreproachable evening dress hovered 
about the doors of the ball-room with the out- 
ward indifference of the indolent Turk, but 
with the inward eagerness of hope and desire 
as their eyes wandered after favourite partners, 
who nodded and passed on. 

Lady Muriel Heathcote stood just inside the 
folding-doors of the first reception-room, a 
dark-haired, sinister-looking man at her right 
hand, who seemed to be anxious to share with 
his lovely hostess in the trouble of receivin 
her guests. She was the embodiment of al 
that was best and brightest and most beauti- 
ful in woman’s form and nature. 

Those who looked on her_ face forgot to ad- 
mire the jewels which encircled her soft white 
throat or her perfectly moulded arms, the deli- 
cate laces which fell in cascades down the front 
of her dress, or the creamy roses sparklin 
with diamond. dew-drops. which nestle 
amongst the frills, They forgot everything, 
in fact, but the winning grace of her smile, 
the sweet low tones of her musical voice. 

_Vernon Heathcote maintained his post by 
his cousin’s side till the last guest was sup- 
posed to have arrived, and there was a general 
move into the drawing-room. He was forty- 
five years of age, with regalar features, a cold 
cynical smile, and a heart that had never 


| quickened its beat for the sake of any woman 
on earth till he saw Muriel, in all the buddir 
promise of her girlhood, fly down the steps o 
| the terrace at the Towers with outstretched 
hands to meet him. 
| He had been wandering about the Continent 
for years, unable to digest his disappointment, 
when his cousin, the Earl of Mountguyon, a 
sworn bachelor, suddenly took it into his head 
to marry, and so destroyed his hopes of suc- 
ceding to the Marchmont estates, &c. 

Certainly nothing was further from bis in- 
tentions than falling in love with the girl who 
had supplanted him. But at the sight of her 
beauty his resolution went down like a nine- 
pin, and in a few months’ time he was her 
most unwiehed-for slave. 

Guyon Macdougal, tall, good-looking, with 
a certain air of distinction about the carriage 
of his head, and a distinct want of cash in 
his pockets, with feers that were kept steadily 
in the background, and hopes out of all pro- 
portion to his fortunes, rushing continually to 
the front, watched Muriel Heathcote’s every 
movement as intently and uvremittivgly as if 
she had been a thorough-bred specially ex- 
hibited for his benefit. As she entered the 
ball-room, leaning on the arm of some local 
grandee, he placed himself in front of her. 

‘* How many will you spare me?” he asked, 
entreatingly. 

“How many?” with a smile. ‘‘One for 
certain, the rest must be left to chance.” 

‘¢ Which I shall hope to make by good luck 
into half-a-dozen certainties, The first waltz,” 
hastily inscribing his name, ‘and the last?” 
interrogatively, as his eyes rested on hers, “I 
like the last better than all the rest,” As she 
did not say ‘‘ no” he put his name down again, 
and walked away triumphant, at least an inch 
taller than he was before. F 

Vernon Heathcote looked after him with a 
scowl; but a pretts branette, Netta Fargeth- 
lyn, gave hing her sweetest smile, as he lounged 
against the wall by her side. 





“So unfortunate, is it not, poor Lord Mount- 





guyon being so ill to-day ?” she remarked, with 
the evident intention of drawing his attention 
to her own attractive self. 

“What is it? Do you know?” 

‘His heart, I suppose,” she answered, care. 
lessly. ‘It was always shaky; but it is a 
pity that it shonld become worse, just for 
Christmas Eve.” 

“A pity; yes,” he said, slowly, his own 
heart full of concern for the loving daughter, 
whose every hope and thought he knew to be 
centred on her father. No wonder that there 
was that wistful look in her eyes, and that he 
heard a little sigh escape her lips in the midst 
of all her smiles. 

Miss Forgethlyn went off with her partner, 
bat Macdougal never missed her. He waited 
impatiently for the Lancers to be over, and 
when the last note was played and the various 
couples began to promenade up and down the 
room he lcst no time in interrupting Lady 
Muriel’s solemn progress with her grandee. 

“This is our dance,” with a dcferenti:! 
bow. 

“ Excuse me,” said the old gentleman, witli 
twinkling eyes, “but this is our ‘walk ;’ and 
I'll trouble you to leave us in peace. You 
young fellows are always in such a deuce of 2 

urry.” 

“ But—but—I can’t afford to lose a chance. 
Here’s a whole crowd of them coming toclaim 
her.” 

“ Just because you’ve given them the scett. 
Away with you. When the music begins I 
promise——” 

“ There’s the first bar.” 

“So there is, confound you! Lady Muriel, 
I am afraid that is the signal for surrender,” 
and he reluctantly released her. 

‘*Let us begin at once,” and Macdougal 
slipped his arm eagerly round the girl’s slender 
waist. 

She shook her head. 

‘* Not till I have seen after my guests. Oh! 
dear!” with a dolefal sigh, “it is so dreadful 
without papa.” 
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« Shan’t I do instead?” ; 

‘* Not in the least. Without papaggemything 
falls saat sts 

*“ Thanks; you are very encour aga” 

“You never need encouragememt,” with a 


laughing glance up into his f s 

‘Is that why I never get is?” 

“I think yom do. lea eact as if 
y é te ra : 













like you to bse with her—to look after her. 
Don’t forget, for live as long as I may I shall 
never alter my mind,” 
‘*T won’t foxget.’’ His voice waschoked, and 
the tears w: his eyes as-he turned away. 
“Now, be of with jou. I meam to be as 
merry - & gri 
happy 
my little 2 
too 















Guyon Macdougal had more than done 
his duty by the plain Miss Spence; for in his 
ardent desire to please his hostess he had de- 
voted himself during a and a Lancers to 
her amusement ; but Netta Forgethlyn, with 
whom he had flirted as a matter of course, 


whenever they met at garden-p or ball, 
he had entirely oosieubdle much-tothat young 
lady’s amazement. : 

Her jealous eyes watched about the 


Muriel Heathoote w: engaged he 
did not care for any other . This dis- 
filled. her with She' liked the 
/better than any- 

one else, except it hed always 
Nowsthat he had: ‘his 
fetters his value tenfold, and she 
was ready to’ in 
She tried to attract him with sidelong 
of her‘long dark 

but with much s found 


“blind to everyone 


| butMiuriel, and with many inward vows of 
future-revenge she decided to.leave him alone 


| looked-down: with pit »-on the- small 


ugly, ret weary face of. Game into the 
fat ; but-what does that m “Lady Muriel, iameaspoor ema hconanr® g ir 
is as good as gold, and wo \hoarsely, and son r pin 4 “Not now, Dcan’t » Ibtisn’t that 
cellent wife.” a «- | own heart beat selfing th against’) I'm tired?’ Her 
“ Are you recommending ame?” “S| the railing of ry ort, “and S Pe atta 
“No, because you have “the sense to Hm not half wo love you “ Whatiis it.than?”” ‘Ha Viens is head, so 
prefer a good heart to a goo ip.” Ce] with my whole as to hearsher soft: ) 
‘*T like themeombined,” ) @ downward } darling, “ A dreadful ng just: come over me,” 
glance, answeredbhy a i i and she shivered. “TI would give»worlds just 
Not till the were suited with Then, in the 


partners would Lady Murigfeensentito dance. 
Macdougal complained so bitterly’ at being 





sudden rapture of hope, he caught her to his 
breast, and, scarcely believing all that her 


robbed of three-quarters of his waltz that she | silence seemed to imply, held .her against +his 


was obliged to scothe him with a promise of 
another. 

When it came at last, as everything: does 
come to those: who know ‘how to wait, they 
slipped out of the rcom: together, at ‘Guyon's 
earnest request, to pay @ visit to'the invalid. 





| covered with blushes, 


heart. 

‘Is it possible? Do you really love me?” 
looking’ down with passionate iration at 
her beauty. 

Her bosom was heaving, her sweet face 
She could not bear his 


Guyon, Harl of Mountguyon, was lying on | glance. Frightened, yet inex bly happy: 
the. sofa in his dressing-room, his white hair | she hid-her ‘face like a timid child against’ his 


pillowed on a crimson velvet cushion. 


and pinched; but as his daughter came into 
the room, followed by his favourite godson, he 
looked up with a transient:smile, 

“ Well, and how is all going: on: downstairs ? 
Glad to see: you, my boy. It is-® comfort to 


me to think you are here, tolook after my poor | 


little girl. She thought she couldn’t get-on 
without her father, but. she manages it pretty 
well, eh? The old man ‘isn't’ missed; after 
all?” 

‘That he is,” said Macdougal, earnestly: 


** We should all be a thousand times jollier ‘if 


you were downstairs amongst us.”’ 

‘* That we should,” murmared Muriel, press- 
ing her lips to his. wrinkled forehead. 

After asking a few questions about the 
various members of Macdongal’s family the 
earl closed his eyes. 

‘* What do you think. of him?” and Muriel 
looked up into Guyon’s face with visible 
anxiety. 

He tried to seem more hopefol than he 
really was. “ A little tiréd; he fooks thinner, 
too, than he was last year.” 

They had spoken in whispers, but Lord 
Mountguyon’s ears were ‘quick; ‘*Yes, you 
are right, I am tired out; and you had better 
leave me alone. Come, child, what is the 
matter with you? You arenot going to get 
rid of me, so you needn’t:think’it,” 


‘*Oh, papa, you know I couldn't do°*without’ 


ae and she laid her soft; fair:cheek against 
is. 

“She does me credit, doesn’t she, Guyon’? 
And remember, my boy, I’ve‘always ‘liked you. 
And when I am going: to—to cut it,’ he “held 
out his hand, and Macdougal, as he clasped it 
warmly, noticed how it trembled, ‘I should 


His | coat. For one whole minute they stood thus, 
face was very pale, his regular features drawn | 


with wildly-beating hearts and a joy too deep 


| for-words. 


Sweetly and tenderly came the ‘soft notes of 


| the ** Golden Love” waltzes from down below. 


There' was a movement in the-hall—the: spell 
was broken. Hastily freeing herself’ from his 
encircling arm, she said,— 

“They will miss me; I must go.” 

Then he‘stoo and stole his first kiss under 


| the spray of mis!letoe hanging from the lamp 
| overhead. 


“You will never change your mind ?’” look- 
ing earnestly into her hazel eyes, ‘‘ Remember 
I am @ beggar compared to you.” 

“Tf IT have enough for both what does it 
matter?” she answered with a trustful smile. 
And side by side, as they meant to go. through 
life together, they went down the broad stair- 
case into the hall. At the foot of the stairs 
stood Netta Forgethlyn and her partner. 

She looked up into their happy faces ‘with a 
slight frown upon her own, 

© Where have you hidden yourselves ‘all this 
while? Everyone has been wondering where 
you were.” 

‘« We have been up to’see papa.” 

‘“‘ Oh, indeed, and so has Mr. Vernon Heath- 
cote, I should have thought: Lord Mount- 


guyon would have been better without’ so’ 


many.’ 
“Mr. Heathcote was not there,” said Mac- 
dougal briefly. 
‘“ He left us five minutes ago ; did't he, Mr. 
Graham ? promising to'tell‘me how he-was,” 
“T wonder that wedid not meethim, Papa 





| with ever-i 


hopes'to be able to spend Christmas with ‘us 
all to-morrow. Isn't 'thatdelightful ? ” 
Supper was over, but dance suoceeded dance 
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to run up'and see that: was all) it.” 
“ Shall T go imtenat™ ~~ 


“Oh, if you would,” with a glad smile of 
gratitude. ‘It is very silly of me, I know, 
but I feel so nervous.” 

He went away quickly, her eyes following 
his straight tall figure with loving admiration, 

“And now, my dear,’” said a solemm, old 
dowager, advancing with ‘rustling~ skirts, 
‘* Let me be the first.to wish you a happy 
Christmas, and many of them, just as happy 
as this.” : oe 

Fust as happy as this’! If she’had only known. 
Vernon Heathcote, who had just’ sauntered 
into the room with # face as-white’ as his own 
shirt, heard the words, and shuddéred. 


Soon after Lady Muriel had’ quitted ‘her 
father Vernon Heathcotecame softly into the 


roont, 

“Ah, come in, Vernon,” said ‘the earl, 
wearily, “‘I wanted‘ to’ say afew ‘words to 
you before Dormer-arrives' to-morrow.” 

fe Dormer!” exclaimed ‘Heathcote, ‘in ‘aur- 
prise. 
‘* Yes, he is so busy that’he-could not re 
an hour before, so he‘said he would run down 
on Christmas Day. “It Was’rather hard upon 
him, but he consented,to stretch # point; as I 
was so anxious.” : 

a Fe want to see him? It seems 
& re 

‘ h! bat it mustbe done; You would 
scarcely believe it,” after waiting fora mo- 
ment, for his breath ‘was* very: short, he went 
on. “All these years since’ my marriage I 
have never made my will,” . 

‘Good. Heavens!” after°a pause. “You 
made one before ?” 


“Yes, when you were'my heir, and’ we were 
more like brothers*than cousins, Of course, 
in those days, I left ‘everything to you. IfI 


were''to die to-night you would ‘be master of 
MarchmontFowers; and my poor little girl a 


“ But ‘you feel better, don't’ ydu?” with 
“Yes, the opp on my chest is slighter, 


and my heart steadier. Just give’ mea little 
dreadfully.” 


sal-volatile; talking tires me 
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Heathcote measured’ 'some’in a glass; and 
put it to his‘Tips. 

« THanks’; now Ican goon: I don*t know 
why it ‘was, but somehow since my mar- 
riage’-you’and I’were mot such’ friends as we 
were before. Don’t deny it’; itis useless.” 

“JT suppose it was some natural’sense of 
disappointment’at the first. You had begun 
to look’ upon’ Marchmont as your’ inberit- 


nce. 

‘*Nothing~of ‘the kind,” said the’ other, 
earnestly. 

“Nonsense, it must have been that. Iknow 
you better than’ you: know: yourself. Tt was 
most natural, as I said before.” 

“ Natural or not,” said Heathcote, irritably, 
“itis not true. Lown to a paltry feeling of 
jealousy—thatis all. You had made somuch 
of mé» beforehand, ‘and’ after“Lady Mount¢ 
guyon’s arrival I'was nobody.” 


I nog you.” be 
“ Not thatienactly. ‘were always ready 


enough to’paymy bills,’ with a cynic#lsmile; 
as if that were the very least a cousin could do. 

“T was not alluding tomonsy matters,” and 
the earl gave a slight frown. ‘‘I always told 
you'to consider’ Marchmort ‘as your home.”’ 

“Yes, but'you knew very well that ‘this place 
coulé’never be a home tome when’ the mis- 
tress of it hated’ me with ‘all her heart.”” 

“ My wife may not have liked you'as much’ as 
I did, but hatred goes far beyond the mark. 
Yousee’thatshe was of a peculiarly frank -dis- 
position; likemy little Muriel, and she thought 
you too reserved,” 

“ Ao man ‘can’t help his nature,” sullenly ; 
‘* bt? Muriel) thank Heaven; doesn’t'think it 
necéssary to’ hate me because I don’t’blate out 
everything that comes into my mind.” 

‘“Bhe-couldn’t hate any one to save her 
life,”’ 

At’ the thought‘ of ‘his child ‘the father’s face 
brightened into 'a’ smile. 

“T shall look to you to be her friend and 
adviser when I am gone.” ; 

‘You may trust me to do all that man 


could‘do.” 

‘in his voice must have betrayed 
his ‘long-cherished'seeret, for the earl added, 
hastily,— 

‘*As to her marriage, I daresay you' will say 
that I have acted like a fool.’”’ Heathcote bent 
forward, biting his lip, his eyes fixed upon his 
cousin’s wasted face—‘‘but I gave a hint 
to that young’ féllow Macdougal that if .he 
liked to ask ber‘he might.” 

“You did?” breathlessly, 

‘\'VésyI did, this very evening.” 

“ Mountguyon, you must be mad,” Heathcote 
literally'gasped for breath. 

” Not: I, My’brain is’ the:strongest part of 
me.’ 2 e 
“The-boy's’ a ‘ nobody,’ and Muriel—-why 
Murieloaght to marry a duke!” 

‘“s Don't 
with ‘an‘earl ?” and ‘Lord’ Mountguyon smiled, 
for aftér-his death Heathcote would succeed to 
his titlé, as’well'as his-estates. 

“ Maybe,” with impassable gravity. 

“ Bat to return to our old sabject. In the 
will that Dormeris* to draw up for me to- 


morrow you'will find that I have not forgotten 


you.” 

‘Don’t talk of that)” hastily. 

“ Bat I ‘must, ahd there is no use in pre- 
tending to be squeamish ”—he put’ his hand’to 
his head ae if to collect his thoughts—‘ Muriel 
will have’ Marchmont and the house in town; 
you will have £10,000'and the little place ‘in 
Bedfordshire. The place goes with thé title, 
80 there is no generosity.on my part, and the 
money will help you to keep it up.” 

Heathcote sprang ‘to his' fect overpowered 
by conflicting emotions, He could scarcely 
conta hitheelf. ‘ 

A paltry ten thousand, indeed! for a man 
Who ‘was’ aceustomed’ for many years’ of his 
life té Jook forward to°the possession of one 
of the finest homes in England, and a princely 
fortune into the bargain’! Ard all was to’ be 
kept? for’ the' girl im order to enable her to 
marry a foo! ‘insignificant: boy, who had 


you’ think she’ might be satisfied | 





nothing*to recommend ‘iim “bnt’ his good: 
looking face and his name of ‘Guyon. 

It was maddening. He walked to the 
window, threw’open the shttter, and ‘looked 


out. 

* Oh, if he would only: be obliging enough 
to die to-night,” he thought to himself, as he 
watched the dark clouds ssudding ‘across the 
starlit sky. With no pity for the fragile life 
in which so many ‘ho: were centred, he 
calmly wished his benefactor out of the way, 
in order that ‘he might step into his best pair 
of shoes. 

‘* What sort‘of night is it?” 

‘* Cloudy ; I think we shall have some more 
snow.” 

“T dare say'weshall. Be so kind’as to tell 
Williams, if’you- happen to come ‘across ‘him, 
_ to disturb me, as'I feel inclined to go to 

eep.” 

“ Shall T help: youto'bed '?”’ 

“No; I eek thele comfortable here. Just 
throw another log on the fire, and give me my 
tiger-skin. © There, that will’ do, perfectly. 
Good-night, old’ man ; I ‘have a lot more to 
tell-you to-morrow, but/'I am too tired, now, 
Den't let ere er cme en about’ me.” 

With those son his lips he turned 
over on his right side; and feH asleep. Vernon 
Heéathoote left the room ‘and’ joined the bril- 
liant throng downstairs. 

Lady Mornington; who had known ‘him 
from a ‘boy;'thought she had never found him 
half so agreeable before as she sat by his pide 
atthe bottom’ of the supper table; and: she 
even went so far-as to’hint that the heiress of 
Marchmont might have-a worse fate in life 
than marrying’ the ‘heir. to her father’s title. 
Bhe noticed that his glass was often replenished 
with champagne, but then the earl’s wine-was 
so far better’ than the-crdinary run of ‘ball 
champagne, that perhaps’a little excess was 
excusable, especially as it did not seem to 
produce any effect on: its recipient. 

When the “was over, and he was fcee, 
he went'up'to Muriel; and’ asked her‘to dance 
with him. 

“ Impossible,” she said; with a smile, “ My 
card is more than full.” 

“T think you might’ have reserved one for 
me,’’ and his face looked sternness itself: 

‘© Bat'you never datice,” looking up’ at him 
in surprise. 

“No reason why I never should:” 

‘‘ Perhaps not. So sorry you did’ not’ tell 
me before,’’ and she moved’ away. 

‘*Stay one moment,” laying his hand upon 
her‘arm. The‘totch thrilled him to the v 
heart, but left her perfectly unmoved. ‘Is 
ittrue'that you are going to marry that boy 
Guyon Macdougal?” 

“Hosh!” with a quick flash. “How did 
you know?’” 4 

go gy Is it aay add 

“T think so,” as her eyes drooped's A. 
and’a happy smile hovered ‘round cpa 

Tnvolantarily his fingers closed tightly upon 
her soft’ white arm, till*she shrank away’ in 


pain. 

‘“ Do you know that‘his fortune is nothing— 
a@ Mere song compared with yours ?’” 

“TI have enough for both,” with® shining 


eyes. 

“If you were poor instead*of rich, would 
you hesitate?” 

“ Perhaps I might. ‘P-would not’ bring un 
happiness on him for anything in the world.” 

Then he let her‘go; and presently slipped 
away unperceived, 

Alone upstairs in his own room ‘he’ paced 
up abd down thé criméon’ carpet, pursued’ by 
one ‘absorbing thought’ that would not let him 

/ Onby three doorsoff down the corridor 
lay the man whose frail life stood between 
himself and happiness. . 

In all probability, after such’ an-attack as 
had’ seized /him that‘morning, he could not 
possibly last’over a few months ‘at’ most, but 
twelve hours would make all tlie differenee— 
twelve short hours which must not be shortened 
by man, though’ they might be cut off by 
Heaven | 





All his life he’ had thought of himself before 
others, If he had ever’made ‘an effort to rouse 
himself from his habitual indolence it was 
for his own sake and his ‘own benefit that 
the novel was developed. The good 
things’ that’ had been lavished om him by his 
cousin ‘were accepted with little gratitude. 
Guyon was rich, Vernon was poor. Fate had 
been unjust enough to make such a difference 
between’them, and therefore it'was man’s na- 
tural duty to amend the injustice of Fate. 

Cold, calculating, and unscrupulous, he was 
incapable of roa like true friendship. 
The passion that he felt for Muriel was due to 
her outward charms alone, and as unlike the 
pure ennobling love of Gu Macdougal as 
ar oil-lamp’to the moon. He only loved her 
because ‘she was good to look at, because her 
skin was soft as velvet, her hair like threads 
of gold, her figure perfect in its delicately 
rounded moulding. He thonght nothing of 
her sweetness, purity, and truth. He knew 
that she could be steadfast to what she thought 
was right, because she had often playfully and 
firmly combated his.will. He had scen that 
she was generous to the poor. He guessed 
that she’ would be charitable and forgiving, but 
for none of: these virtues did he care for her 
one whit the more. He wished to have her 
for his wife simply because she was beautiful ; 
whilst Macdougal loved her for her sweet, 
tender, womanlinezs as much as for the loveli- 
ness of’ her face. 

Vernon Heathcote pressed his hand to his 
forehead ; it burnt like fire. This morrow 
that was about to dawn would rob him for ever 
of his dream, and never till this moment did 
he realize how sweet it was. He could not 
give it up; even‘now Heaven might be kinder 
to him than he thought: The new will might 
never’ be signed. Mountguyon, even at that 
very moment, mightbe breathing his last. 

A violent desire’ possessed’ him to see how 
theinvalid really was. With swift yet stealthy 
steps he went down the long corridor towards 
the earl’s bed-room. The sound of the distant 
music: jarred unpleasantly on ‘his ears 2s he 
softly opened the door, and passing ‘quickly in 
closed it behind“him. 

Walking forward on tiptoe he stood once 
more by the side of the sofa. Lord Mount- 
guyon was lying ‘just as he‘had left ‘him, with 
his white hair resting onthe velvet ‘cushion, a 
tiger-skin and‘ several other wraps thrown over 


his legs. 

The silver Jamp was turned down, and there 
was no light in the‘room except the firelight, 
which played every now and then on crimson 
curtains, gilded picture frames, or the wasted 
features of the invalid, and flickered away into 
semi-darkness, 

Heathcote’s heart) beat fast as he realized 
that he was alone, entirely alone with the 
men’ to: whom he might owe’ everything or 
nothing. Stories: of sudden ghastly deeds 
came ‘into his head; committed it a moment of 
temptation like'this, never thought'of till’ the 
opportunity came, but carried out as easily as 
if they had been-planned for’years, 

No wonder that’a shiver ran through the 
daughter's frame, whilst this*man was stand- 
ing by her father’s side alone in the: darkened 


room: 

Isolated by his own’ orders, Lord’ Monnt- 

yon was'c etely at’ his mercy. Williams, 

is own confidential’ servant; had been for- 
bidden to disturb him. The rest of the house- 
hold were completely engaged with the feati- 
vities down stairs, and he-was as: much alone 
in his own bedroom as if he had been miles 
away from ‘home; in somesolitary house on the 
heath: 

Heathcote stooped and peered into the 
sleeper's face. There were’dark shadows round 
the closed ‘eyes; the brows were slightly drawn 
as ifin pain, the breath was laboure’. Life 
seemed to hang upon a slender thread—the 
smallest’accident might snap it—a slight’ stop- 
page of the breath, and life would be-extinct. 

Then there came across his mind a tong list 
of oft-repeated kindnesses received’ ‘from this 
man ‘before‘him, from the days when ‘he was 
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strong and healthy as any other man till now, 
when a sudden unexpected disease had struck 
him down in the midst of the preparations for 
his daughter’s ball. 

Heathcote shook his head impatiently. ‘He 
was rich and I was poor. I would have done 
the same for him if it had been vice versd, and 
all will be cancelled to-morrow.” 

To-morrow! A small clock on the mantel- 
piece struck three, The morrow was three 
hours old, and yet he lived! 

He clenched his hands till the nails ran into 
his palms as he frowned darkly at the uncon- 
scious sleeper. The blood seemed to surge up 
into his temples, and yet a dew, cold as ice, 
gathered on his brow. Slowly, as if drawn on 
against his will, he stretched out his handand 
took hold of the cushion on which the earl’s 
head was resting. He could hear no sound but 
the beating of his heart, which seemed to 
thunder in his ears, as he pulled the corner of 
it forward with a stealthy, treacherous hard. 

If Muriel had but yielded to her impulse, 
and bounded up the stairs, her father might 
have been saved. If Guyon Macdougal had 
been less fearful of intruding Vernon Heath- 
cote might have been disturbed. But as it 
was, for fifteen long minutes he stood alone and 
unsuspected by the sofa—fifteen minutes which 
seemed to himself as many years—nine hun- 
dred seconds, which made all the difference be- 
tween life and death, 

Wnen it was too late, hasty steps were heard 
in thecorridor, and Guyon Macdougal entered 
the room to see somebody; he thought it was 
Heathcote vanishing through the opposite door 
of the dressing-room, and to find the earl’s head 
resting on and not under the velvet cushion. 

Something in the attitude of the head struck 
him as unnatural. He sprang forward with a 
suppressed cry. With a trembling hand he 
turned up the ae and held it over the sofa, 

The light fell fall upon the earl’s face, and 
the first glance told him that he was dead. 
That grey ashen look was never yet seen on 
the face of the living. 

For a minute he stood still, absolately 
stunned by the shock. Then he put down the 
lamp and passed his hand over his forehead. 
Only five minutes ago he was downstairs in 
the midst of all the joy, the excitement, the 
pleasure of life, and now, after that tiny inter- 
val, he stood in the presence of death, 

“Qh, Heaven! My poor Muriel!” 

A sob rose in his throat as he remembered 
Lord Mountguyon’s kind words, which he had 
never thought would be the last he should ever 
hear from his lips, and kneeling down he kissed 
mae the cold hands reverently as a last fare- 
well. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Iv was scarcely polite, I fear, to stop the 
music before all the people had gone;” and 
Muriel watched with surprise the hasty exit 
of the musicians. “ Was it you who told them 
to go?” 

“ I—I think it was Macdougal.”’ 

Vernon Heathcote’s voice sounded hoarse, 
and his face was still so white that Muriel 
noticed it. 

“ You look tired out. Thank Heaven, it is 
all over!” looking round the empty room with 
a weary yawn, ‘I thought they were going 
to stay here for the night; but now that Lady 
Mornington has set the example the rest are 
following like a flock of sheep, Strange that 
80 many dispense with the ceremony of saying 
good-bye,” 

“Do you know where Mr. Macdougal is ?” 
she asked presently, after a pause, during 
which she had been pulling about the flowers 
in her bouquet. ‘‘He went up to see about 
papa, and I have been waiting for him for 
ages.” 

“T saw him a little while ago.” 

“Why, how cold you are; your teeth are 


chattering. For goodness sake go and warm 
yourself.” 


** It is cold.” 
And he shivered. Would he ever feel warm 





again, with the remembrance of that horror 
wrapping him round like a garment of ice? 

“Don't you think I might slip away now ? 
He has not come, so papa must be awake.” 

She was moving away, too anxious to wait 
for an answer, but he caught hold of her 

88. 

“For Heaven's sake, stop!” he said, 
hoarsely. 

She looked up at him in surprise. He had 
torn a lace frill to pieces in his earnestness. 

“But why? You can make my excuses.” 

He breathed hard. 

‘“‘ Miss Forgethlyn and the others will think 
you so very rude;”’ 

‘As if I cared for Netta! She will fcrgive 
me, I know. I must go. I believe you are 
keeping something from me!’ she exclaimed, 
with a sudden fear, as she saw how constantly 
his eyes avoided hers, 

“Nothing, upon my honour.”” His honour ! 
Where was it? ‘ Here’s Macdougal to speak 
for himself,” he added, in a tone of relief. 

Macdougal came slowly up to them, with 
none of the empressement of a lover in his stern 
young face. Without speaking to Muriel, 
whose eyes were fastened upon him with a 
wondering stare, he drew Heathcote aside. 

‘* You ought to tell her.” 

‘*I couldn’t-—not if I died for it,” he said, 
emphatically. 

And, without looking’ at either of them he 
disappeared into the hall, where a few of the 
guests who were going to stay over the night, 
and, consequently, had no carriages to take 
them away, were hovering in awe-struck 
silence over the fire, 

Little Dr. Morton, who had been sent for 
out of the ball-room by Macdougal, had just 
come down from the earl’s room, and an- 
nounced that his death was attributable to a 
sudden congestion of the vessels of the heart, 
which had produced suffocation. 

This was the plain English of his verdict, 
which he yarn in far more scientific terms, 
It was received as the trath by all who heard 
it, and not a suspicion of treac embittered 
the sorrow of Mountguyon’s friends. 

‘* What is it?” 

And Muriel laid her trembling hand on Mac- 
dougal’s arm. 

“Come into the library,” was his only 
answer; and with rapid strides he led her 
down the long lighted room, through the con- 
servatory, into the quiet and seclusion of the 
earl’s favourite study. 

The fire was low, and, anxious to put off the 
dreadful moment as long as he could, he stopped 
to poke it before he spoke. 

Muriel stood on the hearthrug, shaking from 
head to foot. As he tarned towards her their 
eyes met. In an instant she guessed the truth. 

“ Tell me,” she gasped, as chairs and tables, 
walls and ceiling, seemed to wave up and down 
in a confused mass, 

He opened bis arms, and caught her as she 
was about to fall, ‘“ Notdead! Oh, say he is 
not dead!’’ She looked up into his face with 
wild, imploring eyes, 

Very teaderly he laid his hand upon her 
ruffled curls. ‘‘ My poor darling ; you will meet 
in Heaven.” 

“Oh, why did you not fetch me?” in an 
agony of. reproach, 

Fancy her father dying aloue upstairs, whilst 
she was dancing in heartless merriment down 
below! 

“ Because I was too late.” : 

“Oh, Heaven! I loved him so,” with a piti- 
ful, choking sob. , 

Tears of sympathy were running down his 
honest face as she cried her heart oat on his 
breast. To be with her for ever, to comfort, 
cheer, protect, was the one hope of his life ; 
and in solemn earnestness he dedicated his 
whole existence to her service. 

Time patsedon, The guests had been shown 
to their bedrooms, the house was perfectly 
quiet; the fire died out, the grey light of dawn 
peeped in through the chinks of the shutters. 


| Guyon shivered with the cold. 


There was a tap at the door, and Mrs. Ward, 





the present housekeeper and former nurse, an 
attached and faithfal servant, came into the 
room bearing a tray. Half blinded by her 
tears, she made her way with difficulty to the 
table, and when she had set her burden down, 
looked up in surprise, 

“I thought Mr. Heathcote was here.” Even 
at that solemn moment her natural instincts 
of propriety suggested that it would be better 
that the eldest member of the family should 
be with her mistress than this young man who 
was unconnected by ties of blood. 

Guyon shook his head as he gently released, 
BO, his arms, and placed the exhausted 
girl on the sofa. 

With a groan Mariel hid her face on the 
cushions. ‘ 

‘* My poor lamb, drink this, and it will warm 
you,” and Mrs. Ward, pearing out a steaming 
cup of coffee, laid her hand gently on her 
young mistress’s shoulder; but it was shaken 
off. She turned to Macdougal, the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks, “‘ This’ll be the death of 

er.” 

‘Fetch her a cloak from somewhere, and 
Tl try—” 

The housekeeper hurried away ; and taking 
the cup in his hand, he knelt down by the sofa. 

‘“‘ You must drink this, dear,” he said gently, 
but firmly; and obedient as a child, she turned 
bes. tear-stained face and put her lips to the 
coffee. 

She was shaking with the cold when Mrs. 
Ward came back and threw a warm far cloak 
over her shivering neck and shoulders, 

“I must see him,” with quivering lips. 

“ Not now ; let me put you to bed at once, or 
you will catch your death of cold,” entreated 
the housekeeper. 
zit Hee I must see him first. Take me to 

m. ” 

Macdougal, without another word, drew her 
hand within his arm and led her out of the 
room, acrose the ghostly hall, up the broad 
staircase, where all sorts of horrors seemed to 
be lingering in the dark corners, down thelong 
corridor which led to the earl’s apartments. 

The awe of death was upon Macdougal as 
he laid his hand upon the dle of the bed- 
room door and his fingers trembled. 

*T will go in alone,” she said, in a hoarse 
whieper. . 

He opened the door and stood aside, ‘‘ Shall 

wait?” 


She shook her head, and passed in. 

Dazzled by the light of many wax tapers, 
she went forward falteringly. 

The Rev. Cyprian Fleetwood, chaplain to 
the earl, was kneeling by the bedside. He 
rose hastily, God be with you,” he said, 
solemnly, as he passed out of the room, leaving 
the daughter alone with her dead father. : 

There he lay, straight and cold and still, 
with his hands folded upon his breast, the 
peace of Heaven upon his calm brow, the 

ace of death in the heart which had beat so 
Fast and painfally but a few short hours ago. 

Muriel stretched her arms out with wild 
irrepressible longing. Ob, for the power to 
bring him back, if only for a minute, to tell 
him all the things she had left unsaid, to give 
him a few of the kisses which had been left 
ungiven, because he was always with her, 
and separation seemed impossible. . Oh, to 
bring him back—the constant cry of those who 
are left behind. gin, 

With the joy-bells of Christmas ringing 10 
her ears she sank down upon her knees, and 
cried to Heaven for the comfort she could not 
find on earth, 


CHAPTER IV. 


How did ae pare pass the re- 
mainder of the nig ; “SR 

Cowering over a roaring fire in the billiard- 
room, listening to every crack in the furni- 
ture like a Fogg ees child, longing to get 
away and hide himself from t 
poo Bor shelter of bis tea. and yet lacking 
the courage to go upstairs, and face the long 


himself in the . 
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corridor alone. Reduced to this miserable 
condition by a dastardly deed, which if 
known must surely bring him to the gallows, 
he did not dare to look the future in the face. 
Success was poisoned by the means which had 
ensured it. If Marchmont were his he could 
not bear to stay there; for no place on earth 
could be so loathsome to him as the one which 
constantly reminded him of hissin. If Muriel 
consented to be his, how could he ever meet 
the trusting glance of her beautiful eyes, with 
that hideous secret buried in the depths of his 
heart? It would stand as a ghost between 
them, dimming all the brightness, souring all 
the sweetness of life, till union might be in- 
finitely worse than separation, and marriage 
as hatefal a chain as that which bound tke 
galley-slave to his oar. 

Staring into the fire, he" saw it all before 
him, sin and its certain consequence. He knew 
that his act of prudence, foresight, and un- 

scrupulousness had done him more harm than 

all the careless follies of former years; and 
sitting there with shakeu nerves, counting the 
cost as the slow hours went by, though all un- 
moved by penitence or remorse, he would have 
given up his hopes of Marchmont and all its 
fair inheritance—aye, and Muriel’s love into the 
bargain—only-to be as he was before, without 
this horror always by him, standing like an 
accusing conscience behind his chair. 

A coal dropped out of the grate on to the 
tiles beneath; it startled him so that the 
hand which he stretched out to the decanter 
of brandy beside him, shook like a leaf in the 
wind. Cursing himself for his own cowardice, 
he drank off half a tumbler of brandy to 
strengthen his nerves, drew out his watch, and 
got up from his chair. 

It was seven o’clock ; in another minute the 
housemaids might be bustling about, and the’ 
whole house astir. His presence in the billiard- 
room might excite surprise, and in his present 
position the slightest cause for remark was to 
be avoided. He took up his candlestick, 
turned down the gas,fand opened the door. 

The hall looked vast and gloomy, with 
ghostly rays of the early winter day peep- 
ing through the shutters. The Christmas bells 
were still ringing as he went up the staircase, 
looking neither to right nor left. Their sound 
gave him courage. It was pleasant to feel 
that there was somebody awake in the world 
besides himself. At the entrance cf the cor- 
ridor he hesitated. The bells stopped their 
joyous chime, and there was not a sound to be 
heard in all the grand old house but the 
thump-thump of his own frightened heart in 
his breast. 

If he could only have gone to his room by 
any other way than past that door he would 
not have minded; but alone in the darkness, 
which seemed to close round him with the re- 
membrance of that white face, which he had 
hushed to sleep so barbarously, ever with him, 
his spirit quailed. 

With a muttered oath he stepped forward, 
angry at his own want of nerve. Suddenly 
the sound of a tolling bell rung out with 
mournfal distinctness in the frosty air. One— 
two—three. Weird and solemn, each note like 
& warning voice, they tolled out the age of the 
dead. The joyous chimes at the birth of the 
Saviour had been stopped for the passing 
bell, which announced a mortal’s death. 

_With that sound in his ears Heathcote made 
his a down the corridor. He had passed the 
earl’s door when it slowly opened. Looking 
round fearfully over his shoulder he saw a 
white figure standing on the threshold. His 
heart stood still—his knees knocked together, 
a cold dew broke out on his forehead. 

“Good Heaven, was he mad, or was there 
any trath in the old wife’s fable of a ghost?” 
Not caring to test the truth of the theory he 
made his way to his own room as fast as he 
could, and only breathed freely when he had 
shut the door behind him. 

. His fire was out ; and cold, wretched, despis- 
ing himself, and suspicious of everyone else 
he got as quickly as possible into bed; but 


Afraid of the darkness, for the first time in 
his life, he kept the lighted candle by his 
side, and only blew it out when he heard one 
of the footmen coming in with bis hot-water. 

When the shutters were open, the curtains 
drawn aside, and the cold daylight streamed 
into the room, freed from his fears of the super- 
natural, he turned over and went to sleep. 

The ghost was Lady Muriel Heathcote, as 
heart-sick and utterly exhausted, afcer her 
long vigil by her father’s side, she was stealing 
coftly in her shimmerivg ball dress to the 
shelter of her room. Mrs. Ward had sent 
Pierce, the maid, to bed, and was sitting fast 
asleep in the arm-chair, when her young 
mistress came in. 

She woke with a start, and rubbing her eyes 
energetically insisted upon performing all the 
duties of a maid. 

It was many years since she had waited 
upon anyone; but she brushed out the shining 
hair as deftly as ever, put away the dress, 
folded up the dainty clothing, and then sat 
down by tbe bedside, saying “that she would 
dearly like to stay there forthe sake of com- 
pany,” because her kindly heart went out 
towards the lonely child, who had neitber 
mother, brother, nor sister to comfort her in 
her great sorrow. 

. . * e 

There is no use in lingering over harrowing 
details, which are painful in real life, and un- 
pleasant when retailed secondhand. 

Mr. Dormer arrived the next day, and was 
much shocked to find that his illustrions client 
was dead; and that instead of drawing up a 
second will he would have to produce the first. 
He asked who was the last person to see Lord 
Mountguyon alive, 

‘*To which Guyon Macdougal promptly 
responded, — 

“Mr. Heathcote.” : 
** You are mistaken,’”’ said Vernon, quietly, 
knocking the ashes off his cigar. 

The lawyer bent forward, but said nothing. 
“You mean to say that he was dead when 
you first wentinto the 100m?” and Macdougal 
looked him straight in the face. 

“ Nothing of the kind. My poor cousin was 
alive and unusually animated when I was with 
him.” 

He stooped forward, and poked the fire as if 
to change the subject. 

“And yet surely I saw you leave the room 
as I came in?” Guyon persisted. 

‘On the contrary, I came in as you and 
Lady Muriel left. It was then that poor 
Mountguyon talked to me so pleasantly about 
old times.”’ 

«* Ah, but the second time?” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“ When I came up to find him dead.” 

“I know nothing of that—confound this 
cigar, it won’t draw,” and he threw it into the 
re. 

**Do you mean to say that you never went 
near him again?” fixing his honest eyes on 
the pale face just opposite to him. “I could 
have sworn that it was-you who went out by 
the dressing-room door.” 

‘“* Lucky that you didn’t.” But with all his 
restraint Vernon Heathcote could not prevent 
himself from turning a shade paler. “If you 
want confirmation of the fact you may ask 
Lady Muriel, and she would tell you that at 
the moment you went upstairs I took Lady 
Mornington to her carriage. You must have 
mistaken Williams for me.” 

**T met Williams at the foot of the stairs,” 
said Macdougal, shortly. ‘‘He was very 
much vexed because you had told him on no 
account to disturb his master.” 

“Yes; that was Mountguyon’s own message ; 
but I thought he had disobeyed it. Perhaps 
it was Foulger, the butler?” 

“No, it was not Foulger.” 

“ Then in the devil’s name, who do you think 
it was?” 

“You ; I told you so before !” and he looked 
straight and fearlessly into the other man’s 
shifting eyes. 








by heavens I’dkick you out!” And starting 
to his feet he glared ferociously at Macdougal, 
and looked as if he would like to seize him by 
the throat. 

“Try,” said Guyon, composedly; at the 
same time drawing himself up to his full 
height, and squaring his shoulders. 

“Gentlemen, for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
quarrel,” and Mr. Dormer,a small man, with 
the dauntless spirit of “the tiny,” thrust him- 
self between them. ‘ Remember that you are 
in the house of mor rning, and don’t desecrate 
it by unseenly quarrels.’ 

“Tam not accustomed to having my word 
doubted,” said Heathcote, hoarsely. 

“Mr. Macdougal meant nothing of the 
kind, I am sure; he only meant to credit you 
with a lapse of memory. Can you tell me 
what day is likely to be fixed for the funeral?” 

“T don’t know, somewhere about Thursday, 
I suppose.” 

“Tf I am to look over the earl’s papers, per- 
haps I had better begin at once. Will you 
give them to me in the library?” 

‘¢ Certainly; perhaps Mr. Macdougal thinks 
that I went into my cousin’s room in order to 
make away with his will.” 

‘*I don’t know why you should say s0,” 
said Guyon, haughtily. 

The only will the earl ever made,’’ inter- 
gee the lawyer with a sigh, “is safely 

oused in my chambers in Lincoln’s Inn.” 
Then he followed Heathcote out of the room. 

‘What do you suspect him of?” he asked 
later on, when he found himself alone with 
Macdougal in the lesser [drawing-room before 
dinner. 

“Nothing. Only when he swears that he 
never went into the room a second time I 
know he lies; and I don’t mind telling him 
80.” 

“ Very imprudent of you. Do you know 
that you have made him your enemy for life? ” 

‘*T don’t care a hang if I have.” 

‘Ap enemy is an article de luxe which a 
rising man had better be without.” 

“Tam not afraid. If he gets in my way 
T'll kick him out of it.” 

“Not so easy, my young friend, where the 
money and the influence are all on one side.” 

‘¢ Ah, but the money won't be.” 

“ How do you know?” quickly. “ Wait till 
Thursday.” 

The next day Mr. Dormer and Macdougal 
went up to town, promising to return for the 
funeral. Guyon had waited on as long as he 
dared in the hope of seeing Muriel, but she 
was in bed with a feverish cold, and little Dr 
Morton was the only man allowed to penetrate 
into her suite of apartments. Miss Netta 
Forgethlyn volunteered to stay behind and 
nurse her; but her mother refused to let her 
remain alone in a house where the mistress 
was young, and the temporary master an un- 
married man; so, much against her will, she 
was obliged to pack up her trunks and join 
her daughter. Tothose who watched the pair 
with unfavourable eyes, it might have seemed 
as if mother and daughter had come for the 
express purpose of taking care of the new earl 
rather than of his cousin ; but that might have 
been simply because he had a horror of being 
alone, and she was equally anxious to be left 
to herself. 

Macdougal’s departure was a great blow to 
Miss Forgethlyn ; but during his absence, with 
a pretty air of subdued melancholy, she kept 
her hand in by practising on her host. She 
thought she had made a conquest, because he 
seemed so anxious always to have her with 
him; little dreaming of the hideous reason 
which lay at the foundation of his dislike for 
solitude. 

On the day of the funeral the mourning 
coaches were followed by forty private car- 
riages and a long train of sorrowing tenants ; 
but she, whose sorrow was greater than all the 
rest, was unable to pay the last respect to the 
memory of the déceased, for she was lying be- 
tween life and death behind the closed shutters 
of the west wing. 








sleep refused to have anything to do with him. 





“If this were my house instead of Muriel’s 
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A large company assembled in the library to 
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hear the will, which was read out by! Mr. 
Dormer, 

Guyon Macdougal’s thoughts wandered from 
the dry legal sentences to that night) a‘ week 
ago, when Muriel’s:soft brown | head ‘rested on 
his breast, and overpowering grief for the 
dead was sweetened by ‘loveor the living. 

There was a general look of surprise when 
the solicitor came to a step. 

“Ts that all?” ineuited Lord Mornington, 
who, being the oldest friend of the family, and 
personally uninterested:in the property of the 
deceased, felt justified im asking the tion. 

‘*Yes, all,” rejoined:Mr.»Dormer, ‘Mr. 
Vernon Heathcote, or-rather,I beg his pardon, 
the present Marl ‘of Mountguyon is the sole 
legatee. This will,as you peresive,was drawn 
up before the late earl’s marriage:'was con- 
tracted.” 

‘‘And the poor girl has:nothing? I‘ is 
monstrous!” 

“I never heard:such a thing in: my life!” 
exclaimed Dr. Morton. ‘‘ Except that bequest 
to Mr. Macdongal, every one else is for- 
gotten. ” 

“To me?” and: Guyon woke up from his 
dreams. 

“Yes, where were your ears? You ‘come 
in”—as favourite godson—* to five thousand 
pounds.” 

“ And Lady Mauriel‘has nothing ?” 

* Not a penny, she is worse ofttthan my own 
girls will be at my death. I mever thought 
badly of his: lordship before.” 

“Don’t be too dion‘ him,” said Mr. 
Dormer, looking up from:the papers, which he 
was tying up with —_ tape. “If he had lived 
but twelve hours longer Lady Muriel would 
have had her rights. He sent for me, poor 
fellow, on purpose to draw up a second will, 
and I came down the next day with the draft 
of it in te wel 

Macdougal started to his feet. 

‘“« What is the: matter?” 

“‘ Nothing, only now J know,” in a low’voice. 

“There is one thing which I wish to state 
before you all disperse,” and the new earl 
turned his pale face towards the excited group, 
as he leant one arm against the mantelpiece. 
* My cousin, Lady Muriel Heathcote, will not 
be defrauded of ‘her rights, simply! because ber 
poor father had not time ‘to. secure) them. 
Mountguyon is mine, because it goes with the 
title, but of all his private fortune invested in 
the funds I shall only take.sufficient to enable 
me to keep up that title with proper dignity. 
The rest; with Marchmont Towers,:and the 
house in Grosvenor Square, will be his 
danaghter’s.”’ 

There was a murmur of applause ashe con- 
ws Turning to Lord Mornington, he 
Said,— 

‘‘ Luncheon is. ready, and I will join you in 
the dining-room when I havé inquired after 
my cousin’s health,” and, then: hurried from 
the room. P 

‘Do you-think she willitake it?’ 

“Yes, Mr. Dormer,” answered the peer, with 
asmile. “I think she will.take it,and himself 
as well.” 

“ That would be a satisfactory end to a bad 
basiness, After all (she might have done 
worse.” 

“Yes, and it does the fellow someeredit to 
settle it all in his wn mind without the 
slightest. preparation.” 


CHAPTER VY. 


Guxon Macpovaar atrolled into, the ‘conser- 
yatory disconsolately. 

To do him justice, the news that Muriel was 
a beggar was a relief to him ‘rather than not; 
for he had thoroughly disliked: the thought of 
owing everything to his wife. 

But if. she aceepted a fortune. froma man 
whom he hated and mistrusted.it- would-be 
almost an impossibility to consent to share ‘it 
with her, 

_‘“ Why so moody?” said a soft: xoice,.close to 
hisear, and looking round he found Netta For- 





gethlyn istanding. by his side, looking very 
pretty in her complimen’ mourning. 

“A man can’t be always Nye 

“No, but he ought never to look eross when 
& woman speaks to him.” 


“I conldn’t be cross to you; but I feel asiif | 


I should like to bite somebody.” 

“ Do. it if you like,” and she put a soft cheek 
provokingly'near his’brown moustaches, 

He stooped his head of course, though not at 
all in a humonr for flirtation ;. but she slipped 
away just in time, and placed herself at a safe 
distamee, blushing most becomingly as she 
shook her saucy head at ‘him, 

‘“* T said‘ a-bite.’” 

“How do you know that I. wasn’t .going to 
do it?” 

“Your eyes weren't fierce-enough. Do you 
know, Mr. Macdougal, I am very good: to speak 
to you.” 

“Of course you are; but'why?” 

“ After the manner in which you treated me 
the other night ?” 

“I?” looking quite mystified. “‘Why, I 
had nothing to do. with you.atall,” 

“ Exactly. And do you call that flattering ?”’ 
with a pretty pout. 

‘* You were too much oecupied 

“‘T am the best judge of that,”’ 

‘‘ A-woman can never be a judge at all—she 
is too prejudiced.” 

‘ Too prejudiced sometimes, I'll allow,” very 
softly, and with an upward glance from under 
her dark lashes. 

“ Bat, Netta, dear,” drawing very close to her, 
“ you were always kind to me.” 

‘* Too kind, I think,” blushing and shy. 

‘“Will you give Muriel a little mote from me, 
and ask her when I shall haveia chanee of see- 
ing her?” 

The girl’s face clouded. : 

“ You can’t see her—she’s'in bed.” 

‘*I knew, she is; but to.morrow, perhaps, 
she will be moved.on. to the sofa.” 

‘‘And then Lord .Mountguyon wil have to 
see her.” 

“That is no reason why I should;jbe kept 
out.” 

‘‘ Bvery reason, I should think, if I were 
he.” 


to want me.”’ 


“What do you mean?” his colour rising, 
‘angrily, 

“Tt I intended to marry her I should keep 
all admirers at a distance.” 

‘* When once she. is, mine I shan’t be im the 
least afraid,” throwing back his head. 

“I was nottalking of you,” 

‘Of whom, 'then ?”’ y 

‘Lord Mountguyon, of course. To..accept 
a fortune might be a bitter. pill ; but toaccept 
a fortune out of your bridegroom’s hand would 
be the most natural thing possible.’’ 

“ Unfortunately, I have no fortune to offer 
her.” 

“No, so you must make room for the one 
who has,” coolly,.aa she munched a piece of 
yellow jessamine. 

** I take my oath I won't.” 

‘Ah, you men—-you,are allhalike. You say 
you love us, but it is yourselves all the while.” 

*« Heaven knows I love, Muriel.” 

“You think so, and: yet you would reduce 
her to -beggary. Do you ;imagine that she 
could be happy ina little house.after sucha 
place as this? ” 

“I think she is fonder of. me than.of her 
furniture,” he answered, with’a,smile. 

“Think of the associations, conneated with 
every stone or blade of ,grass.about the place, 
and ask her to give it: up.if you can. J know 
that it would break her heart.to,leave.it.” 

“I shall not-ask her, but L.know what she 
will ehoose,”’ 

* And so dol. .She:would not have;a grain 
of sense if she didn’t.” 

‘* We shall see,” and he set his,teeth sternly. 

“Yes, but itis you I’m thinking of,” with a 
sudden change of tone. “ Would you have.any 
happiness if you. knew you had spoilt her life. 
Fancy how all: her relations w fo res 
against you as the man who prevented, her 
from being mistress of her awn home, who 





dregged her down from! coronet and:wealth 
to ——_ of comparative insignificance?” 
“ Let them shoat if:they like. Wecan easily 
stop our ears.” y ; bp one 
‘* No; you couldn’t ; you are.teo unselfish; to 
wish evil-to come to-her for your saike:”’ 
“Evil? Because'she has handreds.instead 
of thousands ?”’ pb 
‘* Evil, because when she: sees, another: take 


) the place which she ought. to.filbsshe’ will: be 


tortured by the thought of what: might! have 
been. Oh, Guyon, it-is for-your sake I say all 
this,’’ and she looked: up imtohis istern face 
with genaine tears in her eyes, “it. is)tormave 
you ‘from jife-long | misery that. I; wish: your 
hatred,”’ 

‘You are very good.’’ ae 

“Do not say that in that nasty;-spiteful 
way,” and she burst into tears, /Say-you 
hate me at once.” j 

“I. can’t,” with a smile, .as*he put his: arm 
gently-round her, 
ri ‘* You hate me,” with a sob, “youknew you 

wg 

‘“‘ Lknow I don’t,” and then, as her face-was 
resting so confidingly om bis. coat he’ bent his 
head, and kissed her flushed cheek softly. 

“ Shall you ever forgiye me? ” in a whisper. 

‘‘ There is nothing, to forgive.” 
ine liked. me once—at.least ‘you said iyou 

i ” . 

“TL like you still—awfully.” 

‘¢ And I-like you--rather,;” drawing ‘herself 
away, but ‘still looking up;into, his handsome 
face with eyesithat sparkled through her tears. 
“ Oh, if I ever learntito love Iishould do it with 
all my heart and soul, and. éverything about 
me; and I would.follow him if I had.net 2 


shoe to my feet, or a farthing .in.my ti, 
asking nothing bat to be with him,and to: have 
my hand clasped in-his.”’ 


‘“* And what.a happy ‘ he’ thefuture,mam.will 
be,” looking down with admiration ,onher 
glowing beauty. ; 

“Give me the note for Muriel, quick,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

‘*T haven't written it.” 

“ Then do.so at onee.’’ 

‘* By-the-bye, luncheon is ready.’’ 
‘And I am dying of hunger.. Sappose we 


“ L.don’t feel.ag.if. Iveould, sit down’ to table 
with that man.” 
“ Why not? I have found him-very pleasant. 


Why do you hate him? : 

‘“T mistrust him. - He has told mea lie,and 
I can’t get over that.” 

‘¢ What lie?” raising, her head. quickly. 

“Please, m’m, his lordship told me, to ell 
yon. that luncheon, was poe £ 


The footman, who had entered unperceived, 

held. open. the, door ‘for her, -_ cabot 
ethlyn passed: ont,.expecting (Macdougal 

' oa bute turned in the opposite direction, 
and threw himself down {in a chair in the 
library. “ 

Here:he sat.for some. time;lest in. thought. 
The old forgotten. will; by whieh Vernon Heath- 
cote became of Muriel’s fortune, 
seemed to rise? up;in » » against him. 
Lord Mountguyon's, sudden death had saved 
him from tig yA ‘position of .a'poverty- 
stricken.peer. The lie which. he bad told to 
screen himself fromsuspicion proved that there 
was jast- reason for, mistrust, bub unless mis- 
trust could grow into seme, more definite, be 
must go on his way,rejoiciag, honoured and 
respected by those of his own-circle, in undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the fruits of hie crime. 

Dr. Morton persisted that heart-disease, and 
heart disease alone, was the cause of theearl’s 
death, and the peouliar, discolouration of the 
face he accounted fon by. such, a scientific ex- 
planation as utterly’ hiss 





him, and say he was) 4i in! 
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The squires. 6 bour 

atom from a.boy, and would be loth ‘to be- 
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——- title-would help to screen him 
‘rom reproach, and with a shudder of disgust 
Guyon resolved, to let him | be, and. gladly 
turned his;thoughts to his betrothed. 

He had felt utterly, miserable when Netta 
was ing to.him, but here alone in the 
library, with no, crafty suggestions whispered 
in. his ear, his.confidence..returned, and taking 
up.a-pen he wrote.» letter telling Muriel. the 
truth —that he was thankful to think that she 
had lost her. fortune,.in order that. she might 
owe, everything to his love. He besought her 
to, let. him..see her, before. he was: obliged to 
leave and, offering to run down from Lon- 
don any day that:she.could possibly give him 
an interview; and he;concluded with words 
of tenderness. fromthe bottom: of his honest 
heart, which would. have brought glad;tears to 
her beautiful eyes if she had ever been allowed 
to, read them. : 

When he had finished if, and kisged the ad- 
dress with lover-like fervour and folly, he 
thought he would find out Mrs. Ward and en- 
truat it to her ber,” ;. but, unfortunately, as 
he crossed the hall Miss Netta Forgethlyn, 
who seemed ever on the alert, took it from his 
hand and tripped upstairs with it, promising 
to'let him know if'there were any answer. 

For hour after hour he hung about the 
sitting-rooms waiting for a message. He was 
longii a he Off, but it was impossible to go 
till he had heard from Muriel. 

* All. the, rest..of the. visitors had departed ; 
even Lord .Monntguyon had driven away, 
saying to Mr. Dormer,:who accompanied him 
to the station, “I regard this place as belong- 

to Lady Muriel, and, therefore, am anxious 
n a her. privacy longer than I 
can Sy 

The solicitor thought he had misjudged. the 
man after allj; for no one could seem more bent 
on doing what was right, and just. 

Gnyon, lonely and impatient, was kicking 
his heels in the gallery, when a light step 
cone through the twilight shadows towards 

im. 

‘* Well?” he said, eagerly. 

Netta smiled provokingly. ‘“ What are you 
waiting for?” 

“A letter. For Heaven’s sake.jdon’t trifle 
with me,” 

‘“* My poor fellow, did you'really think that 
Muriel, would bang herself with pen, ink, and 
paper, in her bed?” 

“She might ; but she sent me a message ?” 
“Nos exactly.” 

% LS erghe you, would be quick,” hoarsely. 

* You are so terribly in earnest you frighten 
me.” 

. oe put his hand upon her arm and held it 


Did Muriel say when she. wonld see me?” 

She looked away from his eager eyes down 
the darkening gallery. “Asif she could, when 
Lord Mountguyon himself is not.to see her till 
next week.” 

“ Mountguyen;” contemptuously. ‘1.sup- 
pose she would see me before, him.” 

“ Dhen you. au wrong. (Oh, Guyon, don’t 
look;like. earned, with a little fright- 
ened gasp,.as:;she caught. him. by the hand. 
‘*You..dknow; it..would be-so.: much wiser for 
her to.marry .him.”’ 

. “ Letpher tell.me.so, then, with her own 
lips,” he said, sternly. “I shan’t believe it 
till then,’’ 


“She is. sorntterly wretched, don’t be hard 
upon her,” 

“Hard upon her! Good heavens, is. there 
anything on.earth;that. I wouldn’t do to give 
herone moment’s pleasure ?’’ 

“Then go away.quietly; that would please 
her best,” 

ith theobbing keart and a 4% - 
Wi i ing hopes, tryi 
to restrain himself to poy A nine 

“Netta,” he said;:haskily bat very gravely. 
“you.and I have always been good friends. I 
don’t think you:would deceive me. Swear to 
me, by adl your:hopes of salvation, that Muriel 


‘She drooped her head, shaking as if with 
sudden cold. 

‘She has always been so rich vert 
hightienhe? yt ry 

“Pshaw ! it is not that! Does she think I 
conldn’t make her happy?” 

“Yes,” in the lowest of whispers, 

“\ Swear it,” he said, imperatively. 

‘*T swear it,’ 

Then, before:she knew it, he had caught his 
hand from her nervous grasp, and was striding 
down the gallery with his head in the air. 

‘“Guyon, stop!” she cried, running after him, 
“ Are you going without a word ?” 

A ray of light from _a window in the roof 

ll, across his face, It was stern as death, 
and almost as grey. 

** Did I forget to say good-bye ?” he asked, 
with a joyless smile, 

She threw herself against the railings, 
ary passionately, ri 

“ What are you cryi r? Because I have 
been. a fool ?”’ Bae 

- mt pnt eres you will hate me,” she 


panted. 

He put his hand softly on her dark head. 

“It is mot your fault, poor child. I think 
you would have helped me if you could.” 

‘Then he hurried down the: broad staircase, 
crossed the hall, put on his coat, caught up his 
hat, and walked out of Marchmont Towers, 
probably for the last time in his life. 

As the front door slammed behind him 
Netta' dried her eyes. Remorse was busy in 
her heart; but the more she saw of Guyon 
Macdougal the more devotedly she loved him, 
and the more impossible it seemed to give him 
‘up toany.one else. 

Muriel looked up into her face with anxious 
eyes as she bent in affectionate solicitude over 
the invalid. 

‘* Didn’t he send me a message?” 

“ Yes, dear—his sincerest sympathy.” 

‘* Wae that all? in ‘keen disappointment. 

‘*He hoped you would take the greatest care 
of yourself. Poorfellow! he seemed terribly 
ent up; for your sake, of course, by the loss of 

our fortune.” 

“I thought he wouldn’t care,” 

“Trust a man always to think of pounds, 
shillings, and. pence; but then, of course, he 
made up his mind that it would all be the 
same for you inthe end; and he said he should 
always think of you as he went on his. lonely 
way.” 

“ IT don’t understand,” lifting her weary head 
from the pillow. 

‘*No, dear; you are'too tired. Let meread 
you to sleep.” 

And, taking up a book of sermons, Miss 
Forgethlyn seated herself in a comfortable 
chair by the. bedside. 

It often: takes a great ‘deal of trouble; and 
thought, and harrowing:anxiety to bring two 
loving hearts together; but,a little thing will 
part them. A message not delivered, a letter 
never given, and the rift | becomes a gulf, 
which is;rarely: bridged till death takes ‘the 
‘bamdage from eyes that would have seen so 

eae the trath is known when mortal 
is; 

Muriel, with every energy stunned by the 

death of her father, had no chance against 
the machinations of her subtle foe; but still 
she refused to believe that Guyon wished to 
give her up because she: was penniless. 
She thought perhaps: he was afraid to ask 
her to share his comparative poverty, or that 
some of her officious friends had told him that 
it was his duty to release her. Anyhow, for 
ithe present she could do nothing; she must 
let it be, and trast to their next meeting to 
set everything right. 

She little guessed that Lord Mountguyon 
‘was moving heaven and earth to get Mac- 
dougal appointed: to a distant post, and that 
his: efforts: were about to be crowned with 
success, 





GHAPTER VI. 





really wants to.get rid of: me,;.and I will go.” 


room, White and wan and weary, with dark 
circles round her eyes, a look of great weakness 
in the listless pose of her small head upon the 
pillow, an utter want of energy in the droop- 
ing lines of her graceful figure. 

An Indian shawl was thrown over her feet, 
and the dark crimson contrasted well with the 
delicacy of her colouring, 

* You wished to see me?” 

The sweet low tonessent the blood surging 
up to Mountguyon’s temples, as he bent over 
— hand with many inquiries after her 


* Yes, I wanted to see you. Can’t you guess 
what ithas been to me to be without the sight 
of your face during the last fortnight? ” 

“I daresay there were many things you 
wanted to settle and explain,” coldly, as if she 
wished to keep the conversation to entirely 
business topics. 

“ You are right,’’ disereetly hiding bis mor- 
tification ; ‘‘ but before everything else, I wish 
youclearly to understand that your father’s 
will shall make no difference to you. I can 
guess what his intentions were, and I mean 
to carry them out tothe letter.” 

A soft pink stole up the whiteness of her 
cheeks, her eyes opened wide, as if in disgust 
orsurprise, but she said nothing. 

‘“‘ You will continue to live on at the Towers 
just in the same way as ever, with fifteen 
thousand a-year, if you think that'sxfficient to 
keep itup. The house in’ town shall be yours 
also, so that you need not be condemned to a 
retired life in the country.” 

“You are very good,” she raised her head, 
and her delicate nostrils quivered with 
scorn, — 

“ Do youthinkthat I would accept ascharity 
that which ought to belong'to me by right? 
Do you know I would rather starve?” 

* Charity! And that from me to you!” 
Stung to the quick he bit’his moustaches 
savagely. 

‘* Yes, charity. It would comeas a gift'from 
you,and that I could not possibly accept.” 

“ Why not? I am the nearest relation you 
possess. We are drawn close together by ties 
of blood-——” 

“ We are only cousins.” 

‘As yet, but if you ‘will only listen to me,” 
he bent forward, and tried to take her band, 
“wemay be sométhing more, Muriel, you 
think it beneath you to take a gift from ao 
cousin ; it surely would be ‘no dishonour ‘to ac- 
cept it from a husband.” 

She looked up into. his face in utter’ be- 
wilderment. ‘‘It does not belong to Mr. 
Macdougal !” 

‘«Macdougal ! ” He forced out'the word, as if 
it had. been the name of some-vermin. “No, 
nor ever likely to—thank God. Do you know 
that heis by, this time on his way to: Wash- 
ington, thanking his stars’ that he had not 
taken the faghienas and: engaged himself to 
@ penniless girl instead:of an ‘heiress. Don’t 
look as if you thought I was telling you a 
lie. Has he not’fought shy of the place ever 
since the day he came to listen to will?” 
oe ‘ knew that I wasill,and could not see 
** And so did I, but I besieged the servants 
with my inquiries ; I could not rest until you 
had granted me an interview. But don’t let 
us waste the time in talking of the past; 
think of the fature. “They have told «you to 
look forward to poverty and neglect ; but I tell 
you that you shall be richer, happier, more 
loved than ever you'were before. Muriel, you 
must listen to me. You know that every thought 
and wish of my heart is:\devoted to you!” 

“ Don’ttalk of it, please,’ beseechingly. 
“But I must. Would it not be pleasant to 
you to be mistress:of your own home ; to wear 
the title .borne in’: former years by your own 
mother—to shine as a star amongst the leaders 
of fashion.in London?” 

“ Hush! it cam never be.” 

‘Bot it must. Those who love ‘you best 
think it would be for your happiness. They 
cannot. bear to think of you. with a dismal 





‘Mounren was lying on:a sofa in her dressing- 


future before you,’’ watching her face intently, 
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‘* pinched in means, living in obscurity, for- 
gotten by the world at large—unable to take 
the position to which the name entitles you.” 

“Tf you knew how little I cared,” closing 
her eyes with an air of utter weariness, 

“‘ Bat J care,” very tenderly. 

“‘IfI don’t. What does it matter?” 

‘You are too tired to talk any longer,” 
rising from his seat; ‘ but when may I come 
back for my answer?” 

“You have it now.” 

‘* No, I won’t take it, You are crushed by 
sorrow, and incapable of realizing your posi- 
tion.” 

“If you asked me a thousand times,it would 
be the same.” 

“ And yet,” with a smile, “ I must ask again, 
and I trust to better luck.”’ 

“ Please don’t. I thank you very much, 
but,” the colour rushing into her cheeks, “I 
should hate my home if it were not really mine, 
bat yours.” 

‘* That is folly, You will live here, of course, 
and I shall only come when you are good 
enough to invite me.” 

‘*Good-bye. Remember, I am certain not 
to change my mind,” 

“Like all women,” with a- shrug of his 
shoulders, as he Attempted to lift her hand to 
his lips. 

She drew it away with a shudder, which 
brought a frown to his brow. 

‘*She must be mine,” he said to himself, as 
he went down the corridor with hasty steps. 
‘* Her pride will be my best friend, after all, 
for she will not like to stay here unless she is 
my wife, and it is impossible for her to go 
away.” 

So impossible that when he ran down from 
town three weeks later, after waiting in vain 
for an invitation, he found that Lady Mariel 
Heathcote had left the Towers just four days 
before, and nobody but Mrs, Ward, who accom- 
panied her, knew where she was going. 

He was stunned bewildered, and utterly 
taken aback. Was it for this he had planned 
and schemed—for this that he had sent Guyon 
Macdougal out to America—for this that he had 
sold his soul to perdition ? 

Foulger, thinking he wasill, went and fetched 
him a glass of wine, but he pushed it angrily 
away. 

Ri ow when did Lady Muriel talk of return- 
ing ”» 

*“* Well, you see, my lord, we took it into our 
heads that she was gone for good. She took a 
solemn leave of us all, with the tears running 
down her cheeks. And she said as how we had 
been faithful servants to my lord that’s gone, 
and she would have dearly liked to keep us on ; 
-~ as to that she must refer us to your lord- 
ship.” 

‘Absurd. Of courseeverything wiil go on 
just as usual until she returns,” “4 

“ Shall I tell Mrs, Simpson to prepare dinner 
in the west dinieg-room?”’ 

“No. Ishall go back to town at once,” 

And back to London he went, unwilling to 
pass an hour longer than was necessary in the 
beautiful place which he had acquired by a 
crime, On his arrival in London he drove 
straight to Mr. Dormer’s chambers, and asked 
for Lady Muriel Heathcote's address. 

The solicitor said he was very sorry, but he 
must decline to give it, as Lady Muriel had 
issued stringent orders to that effect. 

Lord Mountguyon insisted with calm dignity, 
but Mr. Dormer was not in the least overawed 
by his airs, and firmly refused to betray a lady’s 
confidence, 

Finding that remonstrances and commands 
were equally unavailing, the earl went home 
in an unenviable frame of mind, determined 
not to be baulked by a girl’s caprice. 

To return to Guyon Macdougal. Three 
days after Lord Mountgayon’s interview with 
Mariel, the young attaché, in a paroxysm of 
despair at being ordered off to Washington, 
rushed down to the Towers, resolved to learn 
the truth from her own lips. Thinking over 
the matter in the privacy of his own lodgings, 
he came to the conclusion that it was utterly 





beyond the bounds of possibility for Muriel to 
change, as Miss Forgethlyn pretended that she 
had done, and therefore it beboved him to 
make auother atlempt before taking his congé 
as final. 

On a fine frosty afternoon he was walking 
across the park on the way to the Towers, 
when he met Netta, in the act of starting out 
for a constitutional with her skates in her 
hand. After a sufficiently cordial greeting he 
said that he would not interrupt her walk, 
but would go on to the Towers by himself. 

To this she objected so strongly that he was 
obliged to accept her company, whether he 
would or no. 

She was looking very pretty, in a black hat 
smothered in feathers, with an eager flush on 
her cheeks, a bright gleam in her eyes. Her 
blood was bounding in her veins at the mere 
delight of walking once more by his side, and 
her voice shook with a pleasurable thrill, as 
she answered his many questions. 

‘‘ Not so well? Are you sure that“she takes 
sufficient care of herself?" 

“ Perhaps not, but I do it for her,’’ laughing 
up into his earnest face. ‘Oh, Guyon, how 
naughty it is of you to come again! She will 
be so angry.” 

‘* I could not keepaway. Do you know that 
I start for Washington next Saturday?” 

‘* Washington /’”’ She stopped short, all the 
colour gone out of her cheeks. 

‘‘Yes, it isn’t quite the other end ofthe 
earth, but it seems almest as bad. Tell her 
that it is a long good-bye, and sarely she 
will see me then.” 

‘Come in this way,’’ she said, opening the 
library window, because she was afraid of 
going through the hall lest they should meet 
some of the servants who might betray his 
advent. ‘‘ Stay here, whilst I go and see what 
I can do for you.” 

To Guyon it sesmed hours before she re- 
turned, but in reality it was ouly a few minutes. 

‘*So unfortunate,” she said; as she came in, 
shrugging her pretty shoulders. 

“You can’t mean it?” he exclaimed, 
hoarsely. ‘She must see me, if only because 
it is the last time.” 

‘‘ Impossible! Her cough came on so badly 
whilst I was out that she was obliged to go to 
bed.” 

“ Never mind! Perhaps she will get up, or 
perhaps—” 

‘“*She sends you her best remembrances, 
and wishes you bon voyage.” 

His fase fell, and her heart leapt to see the 
change init, ‘Is that all?” 

‘What more did you expect? Only three 
days ago, Lord Mountguyon was here,” she 
added, ee: 

‘* And did he see her,” eagerly. 

“Of course he did, for ever so long.” 

‘‘You don’t mean,” speaking very slowly ; 
“that anything was settled? ’”’ 

**I don’t know for certain; but she is to 
stay on here for the present. My mother and 
I will ds obliged to leave her next week, and 
after that I suppose she must have a lar 
chaperone. Anyhow, it will be awkward for 
her to stay on in Lord Mountguyon’s house 
par she makes up her mind to take him as 
well,” 

No answer. 

“What are you taking up your hat for? 
Cannot you care to talk to me? ”’ 

‘“No,’ he said, very gravely. “I’ve had 
my lesson. Never again will I care for any 
other woman, so help me Heaven!” and he 
walked quickly towards the window. 

“She caught hold of bis coat-sleeve, and 
tried to draw him back, The room was very 
dark, 30 that he could not sea the blushes on 
her cheeks, as she lifted her face pleadingly to 
his. ‘Not if she loved you better than her 
life? ” she asked, in the softest whisper. 

He looked down at her in surprise, as a 
scalding tear dropped on his hand. Sudden 
comprehension came to him through that tiny 
drop of water, and his haudsome face grew 
very pitiful, as he met her beseeching eyes. 


With a chivalrous wish to be blind to the con- ! 





fession of her tearful cheeks, he turned away 
his head. “Even if she thought so, 1 should 
know she would change. Good-bye.” 

He was gone, and she flang herself face 
dowuwards on the sofa. All her heartless 
lies and deceptions had been in vain. She 
had lowered herself to the lowest level of the 
meanest worm for nothing. In spite of seem- 
ing scorn and dismissal would s' Hew, | to 
the girl upstairs, who was crying out for him 
in her sleep only the night before. But they 
should never know it—no, never! She would 
stay at the Towers, ready to intercept an 
letters that might pass between them; an 
when Guyon was safely on the way to America 
she would return to London, and see if she 
could not satisfy her ambition as her love was 
doomed to disappointment. 

Netta Forgethiyn was not a woman to pine. 
She had risked s» much for the sake of her 
passion that she was reckless. If she could 
not have the man she loved she would win a 
coronet and startle the world of fashion by the 
splendour and the variety of her capricee. 
She had been almost as cruel in her way as 
Vernon Heathcote in his. 

Muriel Heathcote was entirely at her mercy, 
when she entreated her to write a letter to her 
lover, because she was too weak to do it for her- 
self. It was to tell him that she had no fear 
of poverty, but the only thing she dreaded was 
to be under an obligation to a man whom she 
had learnt to dislike, therefore he was to listen 
to no reports as to her accepting Marchmont 
Towers from her cousin. 

When the letter was penned it ran in quite 
a different strain, and with its hints at future 

ibilities of wealth goaded Macdonugal to 
espair. 

Standing on the deck of the Alaska, watsh- 
ing the moonlight on the broad waves of the 
Atlantic, he cursed the day that had seen him 
born, and the foolish, boyish faith which had 
induced him to trast a woman; whilst she, 
who loved him still in spite of everything, 
watched the night go by in sleepless unrest, 
and wondered why he had never been, éven to 
bid good-bye. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


“ Dear, dear me. I wish you wouldn't be 
for ever stitching at that blessed frock,’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ward, as over-tired with her 
duties as “a letter-out of lodgings” to single 
gentlemen, she sat down ina chair and puffed. 
“T know you will spoil your eyes, my lady, 
and there isn’t another pair like them in 
London.” 

“You dear old thing, don’t fuss. yourself 
about me,” exclaimed Muriel, bey ee L as after 
threading her needle afresh shé began to hem 
the bottom of a small garment for the poor. 
“ Constant employment keeps me happy ; and 
never call me ‘my lady’ again, it sounds too 
ridiculous under present circumstances. I 
thought I had quite cured you.” 

‘©T am sure I do bag your pardon; but it 
slipped ont quite unintentional, Do yon know 
that Mr. Honfiervon—the gentleman on the 
first-floor you know—had the impudence to 
ask if he mightn’t come in this evening and 
listen to your piano, because you did play so 
magnificently.” 

“TI thought they were all out when I was 
playing last night,” and her delicate cheek 
coloured with vexation. “He has never 
seen me, I hope.” 

‘*Not he, or he would have spoken about 
you instead of the music. Mr. Guy said he 
would be into tes, so I suppose I bad better see 
if Emily has got the kettle to boil. I wish 
they would all stay out, and all come im 
together,” she mumbled, rising from her 
chair. 

“That is rather too much to expect. It 
would be very convenient if lodgers could be 
made to act by machinery; and then I could 
always keep them at a safe distance when I 
wanted to take my walks 
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“ But they never have annoyed you, I hope. 
Not one of them should stay in the house if 
it came to that.” 

** Don’t be alarmed, nothing has happened, 
only I get rather tired of waiting sometimes. 
I wonder which is the popular colour—blue 
or red? For I’ve made four red frocks and 
three blue.” 

“Red, I think; because it reminds them 
of the military, and there never was such a 
talk about them as there is just now. I will 
be back in a minute, for I’m sure you must 
be dying for a cup of tea.”’ 

As the ci-devant housekeeper left the room 
Muriel let her work drop in her lap with a 
heavy sigh. 

For nearly a year and a half she had been 
living in a quiet street not far from Hanover- 
square with her old nurse. 

She had enough to live on from the sale 
of a small estate which had been her 
mother’s property. . 

Consequently she was no burden, “only a 
joy for ever’ to the faithful servant, and 
under her roof she was glad to hide her 
head in the first bewilderment of her sorrow. 

Afraid of being pursued by her cousin she 
kept her address a secret from every one but 
Mr. Dormer, and lived on in quiet loneli- 
ness, very busy in constant works for the 
poor, who regarded her as the guardian angel 
of their d homes. 

It seemed as if these works of charity could 
alone fill the aching void in her heart. 

She never complained, but often wetted ,her 
pillow with bitter bat unavailing tears. 

It was so hard to be deprived of father and 
lover all at once. 

The first was gone to the silent land, from 
which none may ever return; but surely the 
other would come back to her with the smile 
she remembered so well on his honest face, 
the love-light in his eyes. 

A year and a half of waiting, and he had not 
come. 

Daring all that time her only relaxations had 
been found in the pian? or book, or very occa- 
sionally in the bosom of Mr. Dormer's quiet 
family, and yet she never complained. 

She always met Mrs. Ward’s kindly glance 
with an answering smile, and never owned 
to cag Bane or unhappy, or turned her 
pretty @ nose up at her humble sur- 
a 
Once Lord Mountguyon caught sight of her 
in the streets and followed her home. 

A passionate scene ensued, but she never 
wavered. 

A feeling of loathing and di:gust came over 
her as he besought her to marry him, 
whether she loved bim or not. 

He seemed half crazed with passion as he 
threw himself down on his knees beside the 
sofa, on which she was sitting. 

**Come to me,” he implored, his eyes glitter- 
ing, his breast heaving. ‘‘ You don’t know what 
you are doing—you will drive me mad.” 

‘*Go!” she cried, breathlessly, as he tried 
to kiss her. “ It would drive me mad to live 
with you. I hate you!” 

P Then he rose to his feet, white to the very 
ps. - 

“Enough!’’ he said, gloomily. “I shall 
never trouble you again; but go back at least 
to Marchmont. cannot rest ’’—with a 
rom th ‘*whilst you are in a hole like 

is.” 

_ “This lodging is mine, because I pay for 
it, therefore I prefer it to any house of yours.’ 

“You are needlessly cruel to yourself as 
well astome. What haveI done?” he cor- 
rected himself, rapidly. ‘‘ What do you know 
against me to hate me like this ?” 

7 meee > ¢ Only you remind me of all that 
I most wish to forget.” 

‘*May I come and see you again?” his eyes 
devouring her beauty with a hungry stare. 

“No; whilst I am here I prefer to be alone." 

“Then good-bye. I cannot live alone, so 
you will drive me to marry someone whom I 
do not care for.” 





With a low bow he left the room, and she 
looked after him with a shiver. 

‘I cannot think what makes my blood 
creep,” she said to herself, “whenever that 
man comes near me.” 

Only a week later he proposed to Netta 
Forgethlyn, and was joyously accepted. There 
was a grand wedding at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, and after a prolonged honeymoon the 
quast happy pair settled down in 90, Grosvenor- 
square, the house which Mountguyon had so 
often offered to his cousin. 

The pretty brunette was delighted with her 
position as a popular countess—charmed with 
her elegantly -furnished home, her spirited 
horses, her numerous carriages, and last, not 
least, the beauty and variety of her toilettes ; 
but there was one important item in which 
she was bitterly disappointed, and that was 
her husband. 

She bad liked him so very much daring her 
stay at the Towers, when it seemed impossible 
for him to tire of her society; but now she 
could not help confessing to herself that he 
was a terrible wet blanket. 

He never laughed, and rarely smiled, except 
in a cynical way suggestive of anything but 
mirth. 

He hated to be alone, and yet had nothing 
to say for hours if they sat together in the 
evening. If he was anywhere about the house 
there were no opportunities for cosy half-hours 
in the firelight, for if he came in he was sure 
to light either gas or candles if he thought the 
room was growing a little dark, and make 
some cutting remark about a dim light being 
a favourite excuse for idleness. 

In society he would take the lead in the con- 
versation, and talk brilliantly for a while, then 
suddenly drop into a morose silence, from 
which nobody could rouse him. It seemed to 
his wife’s observant eyes as if he were brooding 
over some secret grief which he could not 
forzet, but which he was most anxious to keep 
to himself. 

‘¢ He was not like me,” she thought, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. “I loved Guyon as 
much as it was possible for me to care for 
anyone, and yet I've got over it. He thinks 
he is still in love with Muriel, and I suppose 
that is his skeleton in the cupboard.” 

They had jasi returned from Paris at the 
beginning of November, and Netta had taken 
up her candlestick preparatory to going to 
bed, when she turned to her husband, say- 
1ng,— 

‘* We have never had what I call a thoroughly 
good party since our marriage, now more than 
& year ago. at do you say to giving a 
gravd ball on Christmas Eve?” 

He started. 

“Hang Christmas; I should like to forget 
it.” 

“ But we can’t do that, so we may as well 
make it as lively as possible.” 

‘Oh, be as lively as you like, I shall run 
over to Paris. 

“What! and leave me?” with wide-open 
eyes. 

** Unless you like to come, too.’ 

‘*T can’t bear to leave home at Christmas.” 

“And I can’t bear to be here.” 

“Is it because your cousin died on that day, 
two years ago? Thatseems so very absurd,” 

He frowned. 

‘*Go to bed,” he said roughly, ‘‘and don't 
stand there talking nonsense.” 

‘* Talking nonsense!” she repeated, with a 
little laugh. ‘‘ You look as fierce as Irving did 
the other night when he smothered Desde- 
mona, I wish you had been there. Do you 
know I felt exactly as if I were under the 
pillow, and my breath seemed gone.” 

With an oath he started to his feet. He 
knew that his cheeks were livid, his lips 
trembling, and he dared not face his wife, and 
yet he must stop her or go mad. 

“Té must be awful to die by suffocation,” 
she went on; perfectly unconscious of the 
— she was raising, ‘‘ the weight upon your 
chest—” 

“Stop!” he shouted, and sh stood still in 





utter amazement. ‘Don’t you know,’ he 
added more calmly, but still with his back 
turned towards her, ‘‘ that if you talk of these 
horrible things you are certain to have a night- 
mare ?” r 

Oh, is that all?’ she said, coolly. ‘*I am 
not afraid, for I always sleep like a top, and I 
don’t like to be shonted at.’ 

Then she went slowly up the stairs with 
elevated eyebrows. 

It was abont three o'clock in the morning, 
when she woke with a start. By the light of 
the night-lamp, which was always kept burn- 
ing, she saw a figure standing by the scfa at 
the other end of the room. 

Rubbing her eyes, in intense surprise she 
saw it was her husband. Afra‘d to speak, 
though scarcely knowing why, she held her 
breath and watched, her heart beating fast 
with a strange tremor, for which she was at 
a loss to account. 

She eaw him take the chintz-covered pillow, 
and press it down witb both hands, muttering 
to himself a few disjointed words which she 
could not catch. In an instant she guessed 
that he was only enacting the tragedy of 
Othello and Desdemona in his sleep, and the 
thought was a comfort to her. 

Still she was very glad when he released the 
pillow with a deep sigh, and presently returned 
to his bed, though she lay awake for another 
hour before she had recovered sufficient calm 
to go to sleep. 

The next morning she laughed at her hus. 
band for the nightmare he had suffered from 
in the night. 

‘What do you mean?”.he asked, with 
blanched cheeks. 

She described what had occurred, adding 
with a laugh, — 

**You see it didn’t attack moe. You must 
have had a bad conscience.” 

“You would talk of it,” he said hoarsely, as 
he leant back in his chair, in an attitude of 
hopeless dejection. After a pause, ‘‘ Sleep- 
walking is a bad habit to get into, and I must 
try and drop it; but there is no reason why I 
should disturb you, so I shall have a bed made 
up in the dressing-room.” 

** Just as you like; I didn’t complain.” 

Going upstairs later in the day she noticed 
two housemaids in the act of moving a sofa 
out of the dressing-room into the adjoining 
bed-room. 

‘*Oh, why are you doing that? It will make 
the room look so comfortless.”’ 

“I know it will, my lady, but bis lordshi¢ gave 
express orders that it should be moved—he 
said it was in the way.” 

**Very well, but I think it is a pity,” and 
she went into her own room to put on her 
bonnet for a drive. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Cuaristuas Day once more, with snow-flakes 
fluttering in the frosty air, sunshine melting 
the icicles pendent from every railing, and a 
fresh crispness in the atmosphere, which made 
old people feel young again, and inclined to 
mix in the frolics of the children. 

Lady Muriel Heathcote had just come home 
from church, and was sitting by the fire in her 
quiet lodging, her toes on the fender, her 
bright hair resting against the back of the 
chair, her bonnet on her lap. 

A hansom drove up to the door, a vigorous 
hand hammered at the knocker, as if its 
owner were particularly anxious to be let in. 
“Only one of the lodgers,” thought Muriel to 
herself, as she rearranged the flower in her 
bonnet. 

There were steps on the stairs ; they stopped 
. her door, which was quickly opened and 
shut, 

She looked round carelessly, supposing it 
was a mistake. A man clothed from head to 
heels in an ulster came quickly forward, and 
in another moment eager hands were clasping 
hers, and Guyon Macdougal was looking into 
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her face with eyes that seemed anxious to 
read every thought of her soul. 

‘You are mine still? ’ he asked, in that 
full rich tone which always sent a thrill 
through her heart in the days gone by. ** You 
have po-itively waited all these years, and I 
never kuew it; I thought .yow were , married 
long ago.” 

‘*When I was promised to you?” with a 
glance that tried to be reproaehful, ‘though 
her eyes were dancing with joy. 

“"Phey said you wanted to be rich.” 

“ And so I do, for your sake,” 

“As if I eared, so long as I had you; I 
must have seemed such a brute+-but surely 
you never doubted me—you knew I must be 
true.”’ 

‘* But why did you never come to: say good- 
ieet I looked for you (very shyly) day. after 

ay.” 

‘“* And I came—and she told me‘you couldn’t 
fe0.me.”’ y 

“ Who dared to keep you from me?” the 
blood: rushing into her cheeks. 

‘* Netta Fongethlyn. I wrote you a letter 
telling you that I was quite glad yow were not 
rich, aad a lot of nonsense,” «a thot blush 
mounting to his forehead, ** but she never gave 
it you,” 

‘‘Lasked her if yon hada’t sent me.a mes- 
sage, and I thought you were so unkind.” 

He bent down and kissed the hands which 
he held so tightly in his own. 

“ Tnank Heaven it is allover,” with a deep 
breath of thankfulness. ‘‘ By lie after lie she 
tried to separate us, but now she has:confessed 
it all, and I came as fast as boat and train 
could bring me. My chief is awfally good to 
me, and waenI explained the circumstances 
he made no difficulties about leave.” 

“ But Guyon, what did she do it for ? 
what cou!d have possessed her ?”’ 

‘* What indeed |” blushing like a girl. 

‘*Poor thing,” .very softly. “I pity her 
fromthe bottom of my heart.” 

“And so do I—tied to that villain Mount- 
guyon. But don’é let us talk of them. You 
are to come home with: me at once. My 
mother and father are, longing -to see you, 
although they think you might have. let. them 
know where you were all.this time. Ifit 
hadn't been forthat good:old Dormer .I should 
never bave found you out.” 

‘‘And perhaps you would have consoled 
youreelf with someone else,” with a smile. 

‘*Never!” emphatically, “ You were 
kinder to me in, the gallery at the Towers 
than you are.to-day,” 

Then he stretched out. bis.arms,.and drew 
her to him with the utmost tenilerness, ‘ His 
heart seemed almost bursting with joy, as 
after long absence their lips'met ence more, 
and the tears stood in his eyes, as he released 
her from his embrace. 

Many questions were asked and answered 
before Mrs. Ward ,was, called into the room, 
and her hand nearly wrung off her arm by 
the bappy lover. 

The cab was dismissed, and their téte-d-téte 
prolonged till the. shadows, began to fall, for 
hearts, that have been silent for two long years 
have a volame to speak at last. Towards six 
o’clock Macdougal escorted .his betrothed to 
the family mansion in Hyde Park.Gardens, 
where she was warmly weleomed by Mr. ..and 
Mrs. Macdougal, their two..other sons, and 
their three daughters. She. was; immensely 
admired by all, and sensible ofthe pleasant 
impression she had.produeed. After so many 
weary months of sorrow sherfelt,that she had 
reached the haven.of happiness, 

“A happy Christmas to you, my darling, 
and many of them just like this,” whispered 
Guyon, as he put his handsome face close.to 
hers under @ sprig of mistletoe, and-with both 
hands clasped tightly in his, and.fond.eyes 
resting trastingly on his own, Mariel echoed 

the wish from the depths of her heart, ; 

The clouds seemed all to have, passed away, 
and after long waiting the, sun. broke forth in 
dazzling light, 

* 


* * # 





Whilst the Christmas ‘balls were ringing 
their joyous peal, and heartsthat ‘had been 
sorely triel by sorrow heat bigh with unex- 
pected happiness, the Earl of Mountguyon sat 
alone in his dressing-room, goaded ‘by ‘the 
misery of his existence to the last desperate 
act of which man jis capable. 

Haunted by the memory of his sin he had 
not the courage to face hislife. ‘With no belief 
in eternity, no fear of perdition, he sat there 
pale, cold, stern, and collected, his last will 
a testament by his ‘side, his pistols before 

im. 

His wife, after knocking at the:door in vain, 
went to bed, thinking that he had done the 
same. Laying her head on the pillow she 
prayed for peace and , and'with a smile 
on her lips went quietly off to.sleep: At three 
o'clock in the morning \she was'startled by ‘a 
loud report, Springing out of joy arg rushed 
into the dressing‘room and found her husband 
lying dead on the floor, 

The last act before he‘died was'a deed of 
expiation ; for it was found upon examination 
of his will that he had left Marchmont Towers, 
and all that had constituted the late ‘earl’s 
private fortune, to Lady Muriel Heatheote. 

Unconscious of the crime by which he had 
stained his fingers, Muriel had no scruples in 
regaining her birthright, and as she returned 
to her old home amongst the cheers of her 
faithful tenantry, her heart softened towards 
the cousin whom she feared to have treated too 
harshly. 

[vTH= END.] 








FACETIZ. 


One caa learn to:play on the telephone by 


ear. 
To getup dinner of great variety, cooks 


had not been an abstainer! from: liquors, 





should ba allowed a wide range. 
Trere is a fight over quinine in the market, | 
and it is naturally a bitter one. 
A horse it if said chews tobacco, 
often seen a fast-driven horse smoke. 


Wuaew luck knecks at the door, it often finds 
the man inside too lazy to, lift,the latch. 

Ay owner of: two racehorses soften finds it 
difficult to keep up with his running expenses. 

Somrone who believes that “brevity is the. 
foul of wit ’ writes, “Don’t eat stale Q-cumbers 
They’ll W up.” 

Inqurrer.—No; that mysterious “ False 
Prophet” of the Soudan is,not a weather 
prophet. 

Ir a cheerful heart is a continual feast, 
there must be a large number. of people who 
do not get a square meal once a year. 

Taz young man who!“ went off like a shot”’ 
probably found toomuch powder on his girl's 
cheek, 


We have 


Prorgssor in Physics: “ What’s Boyle’s 
Law ?” Diligent Junior : “Never tramp your 
partner’s ace.” 

Tue Popular Science Monthly asks, “* Whatare 
crowds?” The science of love says the third 
party is a large crowd. 

We sneer at the Siamese for worshipping the 
elephant; but think of the money that .is paid 
here annnally.,just.to see it! » 

Harp on Isaac.—Hather »‘* Isaac, if you are 
good to-day you:may carry up some wood, but 
if you are naughty you must carry it up.” 

DisencHANTment.—Dancing man: ‘“ Splendid 
women!’ Cynical Friend (dentist): ‘*Ah! 
but most of their smiles are mine, y’know.” 


‘You are a minute late!’’ exclaimed the 
exact Mr.M. ‘ Well,” was.the reply, ‘‘1’m 
ome of your cleck, for that’s three minutes 
a e.” . = 


Nor a Dovat or rz—‘*She makes all the 
conquests she desires,” said a gentleman of a 
reigning belle ‘te, a lady,—* True,” was the 
sharp response, ‘but she’d give all her slaves 
for one master.” ‘ 





Tre Prysicran’s Morro.—“Have patients 
and you will succeed.” 

A xiss on the forehead denotes respect ‘and 
admiration ; on’ the cheek, friendship ; on the 
lips, love. The young men of our acquaintance 
have not mtch “ respect” for young ladies. 

* An!” moaned a widow, recently bereaved, 
‘“‘ what a misfortune! I know what kind of a 
husband T have lost, but how can I. know what 
kind of husband his successor will be?” 

A xoune girl was telling a friend;that,she 
had a beau.—‘‘ Oh,” said end I guess 
that's all a yarn!.’’—‘‘ Well, perhaps, it is, 
seeing that I can wind, him round my: finger,” 
allowed the first speaker, . 

A cuntiLeman who, in a public meeting, was 
telling that he was eighty-one old and 
was 
interrupted by ithe remark, « Yow would have 
been a hundred by thistime if-youihad!”: 

Tue baby was doubled up by‘the cramps 
and yelling at the rate of wedie a minute, asthe 


| father and mother stood over the c#ib with the 


laudanum bottle ewe them. *No; hg ee 
he said, gently, but‘ " pour it out; 
that child’s prs rey 80 onl ine: youridmether 
that I can’t trust myself.” oink f 

A stupeNt was thus once addressed by a 
pompous and ponderous senicr : “Young man, 
what is your chief besetting sin?” ‘He an- 
swered, promptly: ‘‘S8ir, my chief besetting 
sin is to retarn impertinent answers to im- 
pertinent questions.” 

Tue poet Dryden was so engrossed with his 
books that he found little time to devote to his 
family. Upon one occasion his wife said to 


, him, ‘*I wish I was a book, and then you dees 


me some peerage pool Daher oe Be said 
that the poet gallantly replied: ‘‘L wish you 
were an a s+, ae ; I then could change 
you every year.” ; 4 

Waen RB and. Gallagher ;were.rivals 
for the Bens 8 Ragbag seemed fo have the 
best of it, because he was the, best, logkig. 
Bat Sete got his sister tocall on the girl 
and casually mention that he was a splendid 
hand to match worsted and dress goods ; never 
made mistakes in the shade or gnapty a and 
the orange blossoms were worn for al agher 


For Assocrators.or Inzas.—A guide,showivg 
some ladies,and gentlemen over, the: Oxford 
colleges, had his attention called to picture 
of one of the celebrities, of the; ‘A 
great gan ??’ askedione,of thegentlemen of tho 
eicerone. ‘+ Yes,sir.” ‘A canon,,perhaps’?’’ 
said the inquirer, remembering his Joe. Miller 
in the midst of seenes of his youth, ‘*Can’t 
exactly say, sir,” was theamswer, “ but I.know 
he had a brother in, the army.” 

Tuere had been a seeming coldness between 
two Brooklyn lovers, One day Emily’sschool- 
fellow ventured to refer*to the: subject, and 
asked her, ‘‘ When-did you see Charley:last?”’ 
— Two.weeks ago to night,” What was he 
doing?”—“ Drying to get over theofence.”— 
“ Did he appear to.be.much agitated ? ’—** So 
greatly ” returned Emily, ‘that it took all the 
strength of papa’s new bull-dog ta hold, him.” 


Two Spanish officers met to fight a duel out- 
side the gate of Bilbao, after the seconds had 
failed to reconcile them. ‘We wish to fight 
to'the death,” they replied. At this moment 
a poor wretch approached the seconds and in 
aamentable voice, said :—* Gentlemen, Tam 
@ poor artisan with a large family, and if you 
would—” “‘My good man, don’t trouble us 
now,’ cried one of the officers; “don’t you 
see my friends are going to spit each other? 
We are not ins charitable humour,” “It is 
not alms I‘ask for,” said the man. Tam & 
poor carpenter with eight’ children, acd my 
wife is sick; andhaving heard that those 
gentlemen were a re —— eri. 
thought of aski me @ 4 
ok At prema er br Fe many 
to commence'their combat: . ato 
fit of laughter, and simultaneously throwing 
down. their swords,-shook bands with cach 
other, and walked away. Gs. | 
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Tun Prince.of. Wales, accompanied, by the 
Princess; ed the new City of London 
School on the’ Thames’ Embankment on the 
12th ult. Tie eerenidny was a-great success, 


Mr, Guancrs Henreey recently hed an -- 
dience,of the ‘Queen, when! Her Majesty 
sented him with a marble bust of hb "in 
recollection of her visits to the Villa Clara and: 
to’ the Chalet des Rosiers, 


Hzr’ Majesty the Queen has been pleased to. 
present, a, ait of herself to Beanmont Col- 
lege, Qld. indsor. _ The picture was unveiled 
before the. ters and beys, in the 
hall of, the college, sudst enthusiastic-cheers. 


Prrexpenip hee"covered two coffins: with! 
3° bat the royal wreaths upon 
the. Primate’s bier and the comrades’ ts! 
over Anthony Trollope were not: more gracefal. 
than the two-wreaths hung on @ lately-deceaged 
student’s' works by his schoolfellows:at the 
Royal Academy ‘of ‘Arts’ medal distribution 
last potions 


Tus ladies have distinguished | themselves 
once more inthe London. University class-lists, 
recently published, ,The scholarship and gold 
medal for obstetrics were. taken by a lady ; two 
ladies were placed in the first class, one a. stu- 
dent from :Girton Gollege;, five more have 
gained second ‘classes; and several others were 
in the third-class. 


Kirtasrm: Fotse, a ‘Naas, County Kil- 
dare, the.residence of Captain and Mrs. Bt. 
Leger Moore; -hasbeenvery festive, as the 
beauty and-chivalry of Kildare and the Cur- 
ragh mustered to: a dance ay ens which, with 
all the elements for success pil blended, 
could not. fail ‘to be avonatatl Th here will 

probably. be..a, hunt ball at Nass this year in 
Pemintte of the revival of the chase. 


Br: lately consecrated Bishop of Adelaide’ 
married ‘at St. Peter’s, Onslow- 
gardens, 30 Miss “H. D. Fergusson, sister of. 
Sir James Fergusson, Governor of Bombay. 
Shortly before the wedding Dr. Kennion visited 
the dy Ait received his bless- 
ing. Dean of Halisbury fancle of. the 
bride be -a—say or Rev. E. Carr-Glyn, and 
Rev.’ F, Byng condacted the 
taking a. prominent part and 
reading im an impressive manner. 

-Msmomat Sznvicr a2 ran, Rosh. ig | 
SHONPREM: piltitetiony of ha,Oeete of she! | 
tweénty- ainiversary of the death’ e 
Prince, — and the fourth. of, that of that’ 
of Prineess Adice’'(Grand Duchess:of Hesse), 
the Queen;': Ry i by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the, Duke. and Duchess of 
Edinburg,» the .Duke and Duchess of Gon- 
naught, 't 3 Duke.and: Duchess of yon fs the 
Prince and * Princess" Christian, and the ladies 
and of the Household. at- | 
tended solemn service, at half-past 
eleven 6’clock, in ‘the ‘Frogmore mausoleum, ' 
containing. the tomb of Prince Albert. - “The 
service was :conducted by the Very Rev..G. HL. 
Connor; ‘De 1 of’ Windsor, and the: chorales 
and anthems were sung by the, choir of St. 
George’s Chapel. 

Bonnets this winter are full of character. 
The is more)important,than the mate- 
rial; ‘it is-well by-a ribbon or:tnaft to claim 
relationship with some prevailing shade in the 
costume; but they require to be. artistically 
put.on, and, carried off well p Reasede yr the oon aig on. 
A one..is composed g but 
large jet beads:cnt.very square,' ine » knot, of 
shaded,red ribbon on the crown and,under the 
chin, Another .is.terry velvet .in.‘‘nacre,” 
edged with oxydised bronze beads; and the, 
ribbons and oe of nacre shadin dato 
bronze, wileh ore are reproduced in the be 
the mantle. dresses are made up in| 
red and Piper and covered with sve ack 





‘STATISTICS. 


Accorpina to the Revue Chronometrique, there 
areannually manufactured 2,500,000 watches, 
and» during ‘the last: fifty years more than | 
70;000,000 have been puton the market; thero | 
remains yet for us to add a stock of not less 
than 50,000;000 of old watches, which makes | 
a. total of 86,000,000. to 87,000,000 watches | 
requiring glasses. The new watches consume 


sumption of not less than 47,000,000 of glasses. 
But we: must add.that every watchmaker away 
froma town sees the necessity of always: having 
on hand an assortment responding to the wants 
of his;.customers.. ‘Then if we take into ac- 
count children’s watches, lockets, compasses, 
&o,, one findsone’s self with astonishment in 
the face of an ‘ahnnal ‘consumption. which 
cannot be less than 100,000,000 of glasses. 

Lonegvrry my Diererent Countries. —M. 
Solaville has compiled some statistics regarding 
longevity in Hurope, which show that more 
women thai men attain extremeold age, and 
the difference increases with the age. Thus, 
at sixty years, the advantage is with the women 
in the proportion of seven per cent., at ninety 
and above it rises to forty-five, and, with cen- 
tenarians, to sixty per one hundred. It is in 
France that, there..are the greatest relative 
number of inhabitants. at the age of ‘sixty and 
upwards; but it is:not:so’for centenarians, of 
which France has less than all the other States 
of Europe except Belgium, Denmark, and 
Switzerland. From M. Solaville’s calculation 
of deaths by-ages;the result is reached that, 
to the total deaths, those at the-age of ninety 
and upwards, bore the following proportions to 
the countries: ‘and arranged: according 
to the decreasing order of importance :—Great 
Britain, 9.73; Sweden, 7.39; DPrance, 6.58; 
Belgium, 6.07;: Switzerland, 6,00; Holland, 
4,47; Italy, 3.76; Bavaria, 3.42; Prussia, 3.06; 
Austria, 2.61. 





GEMS. 


Tue conqueror is regarded. with awe, the 
wise man commands our esteem, but it is the 
benevolent man who wins our affection. 

Ir a man havelove:im his heart,he may talk 


those who listen. 

We see farthest into the future—and that is 
not far—when we most carefully consider the 
facts of .the. present, 

Tar best society and conversation is that in 
stals(tun hheart.has a,greater share than the 
he , 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Perato Porr.—Whip boiled potatoes light 
with a fork,;beatin. butter, saltiand milk, at 
last'two frothed eggs, whisk toa cream, make | 
into,a smooth mound in a greased bake-dish, 

and seb in a.brisk oven, to brown. 

‘Many cooks, says’ the London Caterer, now- 
a-days, prefer, pr ea & leg of mnttor. to the 
old-time way of \boiding.it, even when .it,is.in- 
cluded in a “ boiled dinner.’” It takes longer to 
steam it, but the flavour is better. Tothe gravy 
add.some eapers, or:cutsome cucumber, pickles 
in-very-small pieces and stir in. 

‘Raw. OxseRs.—Oysters on toast. or, roasted 
in!the: shell vareoften relished by. convales- 

cents, ‘Other shell-fishare considered un- 
wholesome. Oyster toast is _ prepared im the 
following: manmer.: Toast, six, medinm-sized 
slices of bread, butter them, and pour over 
them the ‘boiling jnice ‘of. a quart-of oysters 

with the apehors themselves. Heat the jnice | 





pons” of the same. 


caref itself at. first,:and: sazsen to the. 
a" ee ‘as soon as the jaice 
boi 


nearly 4,000,000, which mates an annual con- | 


in broken language, but it will be eloquence to | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A rrManKaBLE Sux-p1uuL.—Mr. Jardine, M-P., 

| has hed erected, inthe grounds at Castiemilk 
| (Seotland)-a sun-dial: ‘of extraordinary dimen- 
| tions. Tt consists of a large twenty triangular- 
| sided stone, supported on, a pedestal thirteen 
| feet high, and is .after the style of Queen 

Mary's diel in Holyrood grounds, ‘There are 
| altogether fifteen dials. ‘Two indicate Green- 
i wich; time; two. tell the time of night by the 
moon ; the others indicate the rising and 
setting of the sun, the length of the day ; tell 
when it is noon at the principal places over 
globe, the sun’s declination, &c. Altogether, 
the structare is.s novelty,: and has been excit. 
ing no little won@er among the simple folks 
about Lockerbie, 


A retusa Arctic Expedition is to be under- 
‘taken by the Danes, who intend to. send outa 
search party to relieve the crew of the Djim- 
| phna, reported to be either lost or in great 
danger in the Kara Sea. The Djimphna 
started early this year on a surveying expedi- 
tion, aud in § was caught in the ice 
off ‘Waigatz Island, whence she appears to 
have drifted into the Kara Sea, south of Nova 
Zembla.. The French Geographical Society 
have received a letter aunouncing that the 
vessel; though imprisoned by'the ice, is unin- 
jured, and will be able to continue her voyage 
in the spring, but nevertheless, a relief party 
of ten or fifteen sledges and 140 reindeer will 
leave Archangel in the spring under Captain 
Normann’s command, to explore the coasts of 
the peninsula of ¥almat, 


OxnirHoLosicaL _toilettes. are the latest 
novelties of the Parisian winter season— 
dresses,smothered, in feathers of different kinds 
to suit all complexions. There is the “ canary ” 
costume for eee ee brunettes; the ‘thum- 
ming birds” of ruby: brocade covered with deep 
red feathers sown with jewels ; the “bine 








swan’ in t turquoise plumes, adopted by 
blondes; the ** wood pigeon”’ of soft. grey for 
‘those no longer in their first youth; and the 


‘white dove” for bashful debutantes, ** whose 
puresnowy feathers inspire sonnets to.the stars 
or the lilies,” declaresthat romantic chronicler 
of ‘*high “life,” “Btincelle,”’ in the Paris 
Figaro. Another fashionable craze is for old 
coins of countries, Ww! are made into 
artistic medallions, bracelets, and: brooches. 
| Monograms on “note fr are arranged to 
| imitate coins bearing the initials, arms, or 
ener devices. of the gM sy this fasbion 
being adoptedby the Prince and» Princess of 
“Wales, the Queen of Pri and the Grand 
| Duchess Vladimir of Russia. 


How to Get a Wire tn IxvrA.— When a man 
| in decent rank of life in India wishes to marry, 
and ¢an prove that he possesses the means of 
| maintaining a-wife, it fscustomary for him to 
| apply, tothe mistress of the Byculla school, 
state his wishes and, qualifications, inquire 
into the number ‘character of the mar- 
tiageable girls. An investigation immediately 
| follows as.to his eligibility, and if all promises 
| satisfactorily, he is forthwith invi to take 
tea with the sehoolmistress upon an appointed 
evening, to, give him an 9, unity of making 
hiseelestion. .Theelder are then informed 
of bis intended visit: and its: rt,and those 
who desire to enter the matrimonial lists come 
forsard.and. signify the wish to join the.party. 

Frequently four or five competitors make their 
appearance on these occasions in the mistrers’s 
room. The gentleman, while doing ‘his best 
to male himeslt agreeable, : yet contrives in the 
course of..the evening to mark his. preference 
for one particular lady. Should these symp. 
tomsof budding affection be favourably received, 
he tenders his in dae form the follow- 
ing morning. tit often occurs that. the 

selected jady dees not ticipate in the 
inamorata’s sudden flame, in which case the is 
at. ete liberty , to. decline the hoxour.of his 
alliance, and reserve herself. forthe mext. tea- 








| party extibition. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Au e.—Your friend is in error in both his criticisms. 
Poetical rhythm does not allow the substitution of the 
word slave in the place of oppression ; and it would be 

rossly ungrammatical to substitute the e singular verb is 
fh the place of the preposition in, to govern two plural 
nouns. 

Water M.—l1, a Te man in obtaining his first 
position in bi has usually to depend on his own 
tact and ene uch a step, though repugnant to his 
natural sensitiveness, cannot but do him good, giving 
him an actual introduction into that face-to-face contact 
with merchants of different characters, which he will 
have to sustain while he continues in the traffic of buy- 
ing and selling 

T. G. W.—1. A = man should select that special 
trade which—after h hes taken some pains to look 
around among factories and workshops itself 
to his tastes and judgment. The responsiblity 4 
such a decision must rest la with himself. 
Knock-kneed children have become so through the neg: 
ligence of parents in allowing them to climb on th 
feet before their limbs are strong envugh to support their 
weight, so that the supple bones become more and more 
distorted. The deformity can be remedied by on gg 
appliances, if the care of a competent surgeon be 
secured at an early period. 

A. °c E. mi Aye word Fe a pitied. te the the 
title of a corporate company or private partnership, a 
legal notice is awe expressly given that the share- 
holders or individual partners are not liable for debts or 
losses incurred ed the amount a their respective 
investments. Where there is no such limitation, any 
single a incurs a Leper — to the whole 
debts of the concern, and he can see! lef only oom 
his brother investors c njointly or severally. t in 
the case of a limited liability, no menber can Sys 
event be called on to pay more than he expressly guar- 
anteed; thus he knows at ne outset the worst that can 
befall him. 

Lance.—The iiiietaaee difficulties in the way of 

studying drawing as an art can scarcely be overcome 
without the assistance of a master ; Pa his absence 
the student may obtain useful hints from books. He 
should thoroughly master and remember Burnet’s 
“Essay on the Education of jthe Eye ;’ and Ruskin’s 
* Elements of "is also ah invaluable manual. 
There are also various little treati y tech- 
nical practice, usually written by — and published 
by the colour-makers, from which ea practic.1 hints 
may be obtained as to the use instruments and 
materials. 

Corrie.—In the sentence, “If he be virtuous, then 9 
will be haj PPy. the word virtuous is unquestionabl 

the pronoun ie.. The phrase ht 

sense, as it actually means, ‘‘ If he ex- 
hibit virtue Ay his life.” Were the word really an ad- 
verb, as your teacher insists, then the 
idiom would require the sentence to. be corrected thus :— 
“If be live virtuously, then he will be happy.” It is 
noticeable at once that the first form will not the 
nece: adverbial termination of ly. An infa'lible rule 
in discrimin+ting between adjectives and adverbs is, 
that the former express quality—of a person or tag eof 
and the latter indicate manner—of an action. In short 
adjectives a nouns and pronouns, adverbs qualify 
verbs or other adverbs. 

CRAWFORD.—1. The question of suitable employments, 
whereby girls and women can contribute towards the 
=e themselves and those eye on on is 
one of the perple pgs be now ee ju- 
tion by earnes' thinkers this country 
and abroad. They are faily at at sey te in such positions as 
——— or in shops, as teacher, dressmaker or seam- 

tanguagh c erk, compositor, music - teacher, 

pn governess, or companion. 2, Dressmaking, 

when mastered as an art, gives an independent and com- 

—s livelihood, requiring no capital but experience. 

ch skilled workers are always in demand ag private 
faunilles. and can often make 


ahead. 
J. P.—In perm A — for photograph: 
glass should be for a few m= 5 Fy a dvemy 
solution of Bans nw | nitric acid (say, 1 ounce nitric 
acid to 3 ounces of water), and then thoroughly washed 
in clean water. While weta solution consistiog of white 
of egg, 1 ounce; water, 20 ounces, is poured upon 
glass, drained off into a ‘separate bottle, filtered, and the 
glass set up ina rack to dry. The albumen and water 
solution, before using, are thoroughly beaten ther. 
After the froth has yy solution is filtered 
aeeihe aclean spo! oF tw or three of 
paper, or, what inet 8 paper. The solu- 
tion above named, a Paw a us, 
will coat more pl ates an cajabees would be likely 
te use for along time. It is absolutely n to use 
fresh eggs and a newly-made solution whenever coating 
plates. 
= T. B.—The profession of ¢ 

wide range of subjects. Ci 
to the design and construction of Sait 
— hthouses, sewage, water and 

. Mechanical engineering in 
ote work, Ciemengines, iron s) pbuilding, agricul: 
tural implements, &. ining 
working and Te wks sont ca iron, ow and 
other minerals; w tary engio relates to 
those details touching pn oa w are taught in the 
Woolwich Military Academy. Unless one be Koger Bg 











“oo 


eens agen 


hanical workshop t 
o 
ledge of its handicraft. 





Srcart P.— 's ‘History of Architecture” is 
the very best outline summ: of architecture, histori- 
cally and as an art, thata student can obtain. It is im- 
possible for a student to qualify himself for an architect 
without a thorough course of instruction under com- 
petent Among the best of the handbooks and 
dictionaries are, ‘Ferguson's Handbook,” Gwilt’s “ Cy- 
clopeedia of Architecture,” and Nicholson's ‘‘ Principles 
of Architecture,” 


A Surrerer.—The a toe-nail arises from 


Then, if the nail 
e edge may bably be lifted out. To kee; 
from pen with its ere 
sides of temmeneoan it bev rnd he bp to insert 
iece of mere op une 
e sponge aly 8 oO 
of moisture, an i wel ing fo 


d 
nail, or So SS 6 ee ee 
belongs ; but a cure can often be effected without t 
one poultice of slippery elm, 
wea. e. 


bit of compressed sponge, 

80 raised with a sharp knife, until 

prevent a recurrence, — the nail quite thin in the 
middle, paboes: ch the sha: pe of a saw-tooth in the 
middle of the ened, wale will then become narrower by 
contraction, and thus free itself from the flesh. 


HOPE, 
Sweet comforter of lonely hours, 
Beguiler of dark wces and pain, 
Thou hast been absent from my heart, 
But come, sweet friend, to me again 
Turn the shadows hov'ring round me 
Into beams of dazzling light ; 
Slag me $e songs in joyous meee, 
ppy-hearted, fevely sprite. 
Point me to a happier future, 
Tell me of bright joys in store, 
Tell me that the heavy sorrows 
Ihave re come ding more. 
Raise my yey e 8 
Let my heart be — 
Break hag ae which now bind me 
I pray thee, misery’s chain. 
Let sweet buds of joy end glidades 


Open mw —— 
spirits drive ail sadness 
o and grief away. 


th of right, 
e path o: , 
Strew the way that leads to Heaven 
With blessings, joy, and actions bright. 
WiLuie W. 


= i D. tee far-off easy has a By s adroit and 

way of express person. a 

fittle inclined totes po order on the surface, 

and yet, when réai by 2 er of scattered | sayings 
—‘‘between the lines,” 

and reassuring in a 

testimon 





L. Y. R. F.—1. It is not an insult for a gentleman to 
" Meg at mye gh im- 

ot be unless she 

himself 


" yuld begin to ki a 

‘sho company.” 
Se much better for the phedewens Speme morals of 
been accusto: 


up 
little, so as to make your writing less angular, 





Brown.—It is almost impossible to sa 
size of London, because there is no boun: wall, nor 
any definite number of surrounding Mee 
‘London within the walls,” the city, , comprises 
only 370 one “ tee without the walle” of and’ police 


230 acres me 
limits of. of ‘London all ¢ all filter ee potibens dis 
about 78,200 acres, equal to 122 phn as wamyg 


F.—1. We should not consider it 
to ki eee eet ee 
from their en They need to the open oo 
where the th Ayre gt oy | ds, which is 
their chie: oo of food, and to abun tance of flowers. 
The best authorities say that feeding should never be 


what is the 


ctompted us eatin of prot and ese in the case of 
swarms th 


P' 
3. The quantity of honey does not increase 
the lst eihentolahen It will not, there- 
‘ore, be advisable to “os any honey. from the hive after 
the end of July, as the remainder of the season might 
not ae favourable te aoe ae ane tv sup- 
port them throughout th 
anal H.—It is not an easy water to choose for 
another a stanza for an autograph album for a young 
lady. The following selections, however, may meet your 
wishes, or at leagh suggest others :— 
* T hold it true, whate’er befall ~ 
I feel it when I sorrow niost— — 
"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
The above, it is almost needleds to mention, is. from 
Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam.” The following is from 
Burns :— 
* Should auld: uaintance be forgot, 
And never we ht to min’? 
Should = acqui tance be forgot, 
And da ys oO ph Se sl ion 
syne, my 
‘For auld lang syne, 
by take a éop °’ kindness a. 
‘or auld syne ! 


, and one 


Or, choose to alot «mor arden 
is from poet Charles 


less known, co 
Sinan a 


“Love? I will tell thee what it is to love ! 
It is to build with human thoughts a 

Where hope sits brooding like a beauteous d 
Where Time seems young, and Life a thing divine 


All tastes, all pleasure, all ort combine 
consecrate this sarc of bliss. 


Arbor Uo stare in bho beauty ines. 
Arou e streams r flowery ‘margins Kis 
And if, there's ‘a heaven on earth, that wen ds surely 


Rurer 


T.—1 We would not [advise any, © 


‘te De mae to the face for the 


off ion oF on proach of A, SG: 
baronet The L swampy! 
tention to clean 


eruptions oc: 
days, and then’ 


drops once daily. It 

tional debilit; whould be remedied by 

Seen gee tee 

; an , causes or 

should be avoided. these remedies are suc 

cessful, downy white hair, like That of an 

to grow, which may or may not acquire 

vigorous appearance of the former 
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